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Tunis is almost as strange a book as. it has 


been our lot to peruse. Mystical and extra 
vagant (and, what we dislike still more, alle 


gorical ;) it is, nevertheless, curious and in- 
teresting ; a work of irregular genius, such 


ds we might. have expected from Mr. Hogg 
the Ettrick Shepherd, whose it is. Many o 


our readers must have read an account in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and which was-widely 
quoted in other Periodicals, of a suicide’s 
liody being recently discovered somewhere 
in Selkirkshire, in a preserved condition, after 
having been buried. in the turf above’a hun- 
dred years. Upon this foundation the story 
is constructed, and thoggh we only arrive at 
this with the end of the yolume, it is far from 
being the least ingenious of the anthor’s 


vagarics. ws 
The main object of his book, héwever 


seems to be to satirize the excess of thaeCal- 
nian doctrine, whicli rests | 
the salvation of mankind entirely’ on faith’ 
od sworks. His hero is guilty of" 
every horrid crime—or his demon is; fof itis 
nat véry easy to tell, even at last, whether the 
Heading dramati< persone, are identically 
e. them-are 
the deeds of devils who -assnmé their Jike- 

Bat without endeavouring toi cut 


vinical or Cam 


Without 


men, or whethef the acts a 


nesses, 
this gordian knot, we-shal} offer two or thre 
extracts, which may suffice to give an idea 


the manner in which this story is managed 


aud the author’s, traditionary history of the 
family of Dalcastle affords us a fait example 


at the very outset. 
“ Tt appears from tradition 


Dalcastle (or Dalchastel, as itis often spelled 
were possessed by a family of the name o 


Colwan, about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and for af. least a century previous to 
eriod.. That family was supposed to 
have been a branch of the anciert family of 


that 


Colquhoun, and it is certain that from i 


spring’ the Cowans that spread towards the 
Border. J find, that in the year 1687, George 
Colwan succeded his unclé of the same name, 


in the lands of-Dalchastel‘and Balgrennan 


and this being all [ can gather of the family 
from history, to tradition I must appeal for 
the remainder of the motley adventures of 
that house. But of the matter furnished by 
the latter of these powerful monitors, I have 
Ro reason to complain: it has heen handed 
down to the world in unlimited abundance ; 


and I am certain, that in reeording the hide 


oF 


f : ; as ‘well as some 
parish registers still extant, that the lands of}: 


tobe so, and was married, when Considerably 
-| puted daughter of a Baillie Orde, of Glasgow. 
This proved a conjunction any thing but 
agreeable to the parties contracting. It is 
well known, that the Reformation principles 
had long before that time taken a powerful 
hold of the hearts and affections of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. althongh the feeling was by 
no means general, or in equal degrees ; and 
it so happened that this married couple felt 
completely at variance en the subject. Grant- 
ing it to have been so, one wonld have thought 
that the laird, owing to his retired situation, 
wonld have been the oné that inclined to the 
stern doctrines of thé reformers; and that 
the yonng and gay dame from the city would 
liave adhered to the free principles cherished 
by the court party, and indulged in rather to 
extremity, in opposition to their severe and 
carping contemporaries. : 
“The contrary, however, happened to be 
the case. The laird wag,what his country 
neighbours called ‘a droll, careless chap,’ 
with a very limited proportion of the fear of 
God in his heart, and very nearly as little of 
the fear of man. The laird had not inten- 
tigpally wronged or offended either of the 
wties, and pereeived mot the necessity of| 
Weprecating theimvengeance. He had hitherto 
bélieved that he was living in post cordial 
terms. with the greater 
tants of the earth, and wi } 
in’ pefticifar: but ay be anto tim if he was 


. 


f 


» 


dhittre powersabpve" 
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adyanced in life, to the sole heiress and re-| had 


PRICE 1s. 


favourite pastor about divine things; for he 
accompanied her home after marryi 

her to her husband, to see her fai settled 
in her new dwelling. He addressed her seve- 
ral times by her new name, Mrs, Colwan; 
but she turned away her head disgusted, and 
looked with pity and contempt towards the 
old inadvertent sinner, caper in the 
height of his unregenerated mirth. e mi- 
nister perceived the workings of her” pions 
mind, and thenceforward addressed her. 
the courteous title of Lady Dal . 
sounded somewhat better, as not 
name with one of the wicked: 
too great reason to believe, that | 
solemn vows she had -come under, : 
were of no ordinary binding, particul 
the Jaird’s part, she at that time despised, 
not abhorred him, in her heart. 4. 

“©The good par \ 
went away. S of’ 
in her eyes, entreating bim 


in that heathen of the 
titey and the Girga 
on many solemn ai 


and then the , 
chamber to pra 
*¢ It was c 


art‘ of the inhabt.| thes 





noef soon convinced of the fallacy of such 

mning security! for his lady was the most 
‘severe and gloomy of all bigots to the pringi- 
ples of the Reformation. Hers‘were nog, the 
tenets of the great reforthers, but ,theirs 
mightily overstrained and deformed. Theirs 
was an ungnent hard to be swallowede but 
hers was that unguent embittered and™over- 
heated until nature could not lopger bear it. 
She had imbibed der ideas from fhe docfrines 
of one flaming predestinarfin divine dlbne ; 
and tliese were so rigid, that they became a 
stumbling-hlock to many of his brethreff, and 
a mighty handle for the enemies of his party 
to turn the'machine of the state againstgthem, 

“ The wedding festivities at'Dalcastle par- 
took of all the gaiety, not of ‘that stern’ age, 
but of one previous to it. There was feast- 
ing, dancing, piping, and singing : the liquors 
were handed aromid in great'falness, the ale 
in large wooden bickers, and the brandy in 
capacions horns of oxen. The laird gave full 
scope to his homely glee. He danced—he 
snapped his fingers to the music,—clapped 
his hands and shouted at the turn of the tune. 
He saluted every girl in the hall whose ap- 
pearance was any thing tolerable, and re- 
qnested of their sweethearts to take the same 
| freedom with his bride, by way of retaliation. 


; 


) 


t 


t 








ous events which follow, I am only relating| But there she sat at tlie head of the hall in 
to the greater part of the inhabitants of at} still and blooming beauty, absolutely refusing 


least four counties of Scotland, matters o 
which they were before’ perfectly well in 
formed. . : 


“ This George was a rich man, or supposed | 


f| to tread a single measure with any gentleman 
-\there. The only enjoyment in which she ap- 
peared to partake, was in now and then steal- 
ing a word of sweet conversation with her 


meat ee ie, fa 
P retired tohis. chamher 

oved, and bolted flie door. He foand her -’ 
léngaged with the writings of the Evangelists, ‘ 
and terribly demure, _ The laird went up te 
caress her; but. she. turned away her head, 
and spoke of the follies of age men, and 
something of the broad way that leadeth to, 
destruction. The laird did not: thoroughly 
comprehend this allgsien; bat being con- 
siderably flustered by dfinking, and disposed 
to take all.in good part, he only remarked, 
|ds he took. off his. shoes and stockings, ‘ that 
whether the way avas broad or narrow, it was 
time’ that they wefe in their bed.’ 

“ * Sure, Mr. Colwan, you-won’t go to bed 
to-night, at snch an important period of your 
life, without first saying prayers for yourself 
and me?’ 


2 "sHipp 
arty, he 





““When she said this, the laird had his 
head down almost to the ground, 4dasing-his 
shoe-buckle ; hnt when he heard of. 8, 
on such a night, he raised his face’ siddenty 
up, which wag all over as flushed aud red as 
a rose, and answered,— 

‘< * Prayers, Mistress! Lord help 
crazéd head, is this a night for prayers? © 

“« He had better have held his «. There’ 
was such a torrent of profound divinity-pe 
out upon him, that the laird as 
both of himself and his new-made spouse 
wist not what to say: but the randy hel 
him out. 

“ <Tt strikes me, my,dear, that religious 





devotion would be somewhat out of place 
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to-night,’ said he. ‘ Allowing that it is ever 
so beautiful, and ever so beneficial, were we 
to ride on the rigging of it at all times, would 
we not be constantly aos a farce of it: it 


would be like reading the Bible and the jest- 
book, verse.about, and wonld render the life 
of man a medley of absurdity and confusion.’ 

“But against the cant of the bigot or the 
hypocrite, no reasoning can aught avail. If 





you would argue until the end of life, the in- 
fallible creature must alone be right. So it 
proved with the laird. One Scripture text 
tollowed another, not in the least connected, 
and one sentence of the profound Mr. Wring- 
\jim’s sermons after another, proving the duty 
of family worship, till the laird lost patience, 
and, tossing himself into bed, said, carelessly, 
that he would leave that duty upon her shoul- 
ders for one night. 

‘The meek mind of Lady Dalcastle was 
somewhat disarranged by this sudden evolu- 
m. She felt that she was left rather in an 
ward situation. However, to show her 
onable spouse that she was resolved 
her integrity, she kneeled down 
and prayed in terms so potent, that she 
deemed she was sure of making an impres- 
sion onhim, She did so; for in a short time 
the laird began to utter a response so fervent, 
that she was utterly astounded, and fairly 
driven from the chain of her orisons. He be- 
gan, in trath, to sound a nasal bugle of no 
ordinary calibre,—the notes being little in- 
ferior to those of a military trumpet. The 
lady tried to proceed, but every returning 
note from the bed burst on her ear with a 
louder twang, and a longer peal, till the con- 
cord of sweet sounds became so truly pathe- 
tic, that the meek spirit of the dame was 
quite overcome ; and after shedding a flood 
of tears, she arose from her knees, and re- 
tired to the chimney-corner with her Bible in 
her lap, there to spend the hours in holy me- 
ditation till such time’as the jnebriated tram- 
peter should awaken to a sense of propriety. 

* The laird did not awake in ahy reason- 
able time; for, he being overcome with fa- 
tigue and wassail, his sleep became sounder, 
and his Morphean measures more intense. 
These varied a little in their structure; but 
the general run of the bars sounded something 
in this way,—‘ Hic-hoc-wheew!’ It was most 
profoundly ludicrous; and could not haye 
missed exciting risibility in any one, save a 
pions, a disappointed, and humbled bride. 

“The good dame wept bitterly. She could 
not for her life go and awaken the monster, 
and request him to make room for her: but 
she retired somewhere ; for the laird, on 
awaking next morning, found that he was 
still lying alone. His sleep had been of the 
deepest and most gennine sort; and all the 
time that it lasted, he had never once thought 
of either wives, children, ar sweethearts, save 
in the way of dreaming about them ; but as 
his spirit began again by slow degrees to 
verge towards the boundaries of reason, it 
became lighter and more buoyant from the 
effects of deep repose, and his dreams par- 
took of that buoyancy, yea, toa degree hardly 
expressible. He dreamed of the reel, the 
jig, the strathspey, and the corant; and the 
elasticity of his frame was such, that he was 
bounding over the heads of the maidens, and 
making his feet skimmer against the ceiling, 
enjoying, the while, the most ecstatic emo- 
tions. ese grew too fervent for the shac- 
kles of the drowsy god torestrain. The nasal 
bugle ceased its. n ed sounds in one mo- 
ment, and a sort of laugh took itsplace, 
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* Keep it going,—play up, you devils !’ cried 
the laird, without changing his position on 
the pillow. But this exertion to hold the 
fiddlers at their work, fairly awakened the de- 
lighted dreamer ; and though he could not 
refrain from continuing his laugh, he ‘at 
length, by tracing out a regular chain of facts, 
came to be sensible of his real situation. 
* Rabina, where are you? What’s become of 
you, my dear?’ cried the laird. But there 
was no voice,mor any one that answered or 
regarded. He flung open the curtains, 
thinking to find her still on her knees, as he 
had seen her ; but she was not there, either 
sleeping or waking. ‘Rabina' Mrs. Colwan!’ 
shouted he, as loud as he could call, and then 
added, in the same breath, ‘ God save the 
king,—I have lost my wife !’ 

*¢ He sprung up and opened the casement : 
the day-light was beginning to streak the east, 
for it was spring, and the nights were short, 
and the mornings very long. The laird half 
dressed himself in an instant, and strode 
through every room in the house, opening the 
windows as he went, and scrutinizing every 
bed and every corner. He came into the 
hall where the wedding festival had held; 
and, as he opened the various window-boards, 
loving couples tlew off like hares surprised 
too late in the morning among the early 
braird. ‘Hoo-boo! Fie, be frightened!’ cried 
the laird. ¢* Fie, rin like fools, as if ye were 
caught in an ill turn!’—His bride was not 
among them; so he was obliged to betake 
himself to farther search. ‘ She will be pray- 
ing in some corner, poor woman,’ said he to 
himself, ‘It isan unlucky thing this praying. 
But, for my part, I fear 1 have behaved very 
ill ; and I must endeavour to make amends, 

“©The laird continued his search, and at 
length found his beloved in the same bed with 
her Glasgow cousin, who had acted as bride’s- 
maid. * You sly and malevolent imp,’ said 
the laird 5 ‘ you have played me such a trick 
when I was fast asleep! I have not known 
a frolic so clever, and, at the same time, so 
severe. Come along, you baggage you!’ 

‘© ¢Sir, I will let you know, that I detest 
your principles and your person alike,’ said 
she. ‘It shall never be said, Sir, that my 
person was at the controul of a heathenish 
man of Belial,—a dangler among the daughters 
of women,—a promiscuous dancer,—and a 
player at unlawful games. Forego your rude- 
ness, Sir, I say, and depart away from my 
presence and that of my kinswoman.’ 

“ ¢Come along, I say, my charming Rab. 
If you were the pink of all puritans, and the 
saint of all saints, you are my wife, and must 
do as I command you.’ 

‘¢ ¢Sir, I will sooner lay down my life than 
be subjected to your godless will; therefore, 
I say, desist, and begone with you.’ 

‘But the laird regarded none of these 
testy sayings; he rolled her in a blanket, 
and bore her triumphantly away to his cham- 
ber, taking care to keep a fold or two of the 
blanket always rather near to her mouth, in 
case of any outrageous forthcoming of noise. 

“The next day at breakfast the bride was 
long in making her appearance. Her maid 
asked to see her; but George did not choose 
that any body should see her but himself: he 
paid her several visits, and always turned the 
key as he came out. At length breakfast 
was served ; and during the time of refresh- 
ment the laird tried to break several jokes ; 
but it was remarked, that they wanted their 





accustomed brilliancy, and that his nose was 
particularly red at the top, 


“* Matters, without all doubt, had been very 

bad between the new-married couple; for in 

the course of the day the lady deserted her 

quarters, and returned to her father’s house 
in Glasgow.” 

_The father is guilty of the stale joke of pu- 
nishing his son-in-law’s wife, to avenge the 
ill-treatment of his own daughter, and she is 
compelled to return to Dalcastle. But the oil 
and vinegar would not unite, and after an 
odd matrimonial life of a few years, Mrs. (, 
finally separates from her husband, having 
born .two sons—the eldest a noble open- 
hearted youth, the youngest a very limb of 
Satan, and disowned by the old daird as being 
more akin to Mr. Wringhim than to himself, 
The conflicts between these youths, the latter 
being the Sinner justified, forms the adven- 
tures of the tale, which, as we have said, itis 
not very easy tocomprehend. The youngest, 
however, either really or through the means 
of an attendant friend, murders all his family 
and others, and finally disappears,—is haunted 
by the arch enemy,—writes his confessions,— 
commits felo-de-se,—and is buried in a turf 
bog, as we have related. 

The first meeting of the younger brother 
with the demon, after being convinced that 
he is one of the elect, is thus described :— 

**T wept for joy to be thus assured of my 
freedom from all sin, and of the impossibility 
of my ever again falling away from my new 
state. I bounded away into the fields and 
the woods, to pour out my spirit in prayer 
before the Almighty for his kindness to me: 
my whole frame seemed to be renewed ; 
every nerve was buoyant with new life; I felt 
as if I could have flown in the air, or leaped 
over the tops of the trees. An exaltation of 
spirit lifted me, as it were, far above the 
earth, and the sinful creatures crawling on 
its surface ; and I deemed myself as an eagle 
among the children of men, soaring on high, 
and looking down with pity and contempt on 
the grovelling creatures below. 

** As I thus wended my way, I beheld a 
young man of a mysterious appearance 
coming towards me. I tried to shun him, 
being bent on my own contemplations; but 
he cast himself in my way, so that I could 
not well avoid him; and more than that, I 
felt a sort of invisible power that drew me 
towards him, something like the force of en- 
chantment, which I couid not resist. As we 
approached each other, our eyes met, and I 
can never describe the strange sensations 
that thrilled through my whole frame at that 
impressive moment ; a moment to me frauglit 
-with the most tremendous consequences ; the 
beginning of a series of adventures which 
has puzzled myself, and will puzzle the world 
when I am no more in it. That time will 
now soon airive, sooner than any one can de- 
vise who knows not the tumult of my thoughts 
and the labour of my spirit; and when it 
hath come and passed over,—when my flesh 
and my bones are decayed, and my soul has 
passed to its everlasting home, then shall the 
sons of men ponder on the events of my life; 
wonder and tremble, and tremble and wonder 
how such things should be. 

“That stranger youth and I approached 
each other in silence, and slowly, with our 
eyes fixed on each other's eyes. We ap- 
proached till not more than a yard intervened 
between us, and theu stood still and gazed, 
measuring éach other from head to foot. 
What was my astonishment, on perceiving 
that he was the same being as myself!.. The 





clothes were the same to the smallest item. 
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The form was the same; the apparent age; 
the colour of the hair;, the eyes; and, as far 
‘as recollection could serve me from viewing 
my own features in a glass, the features too 
were the very same. I conceived at first, 
that I saw a vision, and that my guardian an- 
gel had appeared to me at this important 
era of my life; but this singular being read 
my thoughts in my looks, anticipating the 
very words that I was going to ulter. — 

s¢ You think I am your brother,’ said he ; 
¢ or that I am your second self, Lam indeed 

our brother, not according to the flesh, but 
in my belief of the same truths, and my as- 
surance in the same mode of redemption, 
than which, I hold nothing so great or so glo- 
yions on earth.’ ” 

From this period the two are one, or two, 
just as the author wishes. After one of his 
delusions, Wringhim Cowans, in an argument 
with his servant, affords an exposition of the 
tenets which are meant to be ridiculed, and 
which we therefore quote in illustration of 
the work. 

“¢¢ You say, Samuel, that I hired you my- 
self—that I have been a good enough master 
to yon, and have paid you your weekly wages 
punctually. Now, how is it that you say this, 
knowing, as you do, that I never hired you, 
aud never paid you a sixpence of wages in 
the whole course of my life, excepting this 
last month?’ 

‘<¢ Ye may as weel say, master, that water’s 
no water, or that stanes are no stanes. But 
that’s just your gate, an’ it is a great pity aye 
todo a thing an’ profess the clean contrair. 
Weel then, since you havena paid me ony 
wages, an’ I can, prove day and date when [ 
was hired, an’ came hame to your service, 
will you be sae kind as to pay me now? 
That’s the best way o’ curing a man o’ the 
mortal disease o’ leasing-making that I ken o’.’ 

“J should think that Penpunt and Came- 
ronian principles, would not admit of a man 
taking twice payment for the same article,’ 

** «In sic a case as this, sir, it disna hinge 
upon principles, but a piece o’ good manners ; 
an’I can tell you that at sic a crisis, a Ca- 
meronian is a gayan weel-bred man. He’s 
driven to this, that he maun either make a 
breach in his friend’s good name, or in his 
purse; an’ O, sir, whilk o’ thae, think you, 
is the most precious? For instance, an a 
Galloway drover had comed to the town 0’ 
Penpunt, an’ said to a Cameronian, (the folk’s 
a’ Cameronians there,) ‘Sir, I want to buy 
your cow.’ ‘ Vera weel,’ says the Camero- 
nian, ‘ I just want to sell the cow, sae gie me 
twanty punds Scots, an’ tak her w’ ye.’ It’s 
a bargain. The drover takes away the cow, 
an’ gies the Cameronian his twanty pund 
Scots... But after that, he meets him again 
on the white sands, ainang a’ the drovers an’ 
dealers o’ the land, an’ the Gallowayman, he 
says to the Cameronian, afore a’ thae wit- 
nesses, ‘Come, Master Whiggam, I hae never 
ee you for yon bit useless cow, that I 

ught, I’ll pay her the day, but you maun 
mind the luck-penny; there’s muckle need 
for't,’—or something to that purpose. The 
Cameronian then turns out to be a civil man, 
an’ canna bide to make the man baith a feele 
an’ liar at the same time, afore a’ his asso- 


Ciates ; an’ therefore he pits his principles aff 


af the side, to be a kind o’ sleepin partner, 
as it war, an’ brings up his good breeding to 
stand at the counter: he pockets the money, 


gies the Galloway drover time o’ day, an’ 


Cameronian’s principles never came atween 
him an’ his purse, nor sanna in the present 
case ; for as I canna bide to make you out a 
leear, I'll thank you for my wages.” 

*** Well, yon shall have them, Samuel, if you 
declare to me that I hired you myself, in this 
same person, and bargained with you with 
this same tongue, and voice, with which I 
speak to you just now.’ 

“*¢That I do declare, unless ye hae twa 
petsons o’ the same appearance, and twa 
tongues to the same voice. But, od saif us, 
sir, do you ken what the auld wives o’ the 
clachan say about you?’ 

“* ¢ How should I, when no one repeats it 
to me.’ 

** * Qo, I trow it’s a’ stuff ;—folk shouldna 
heed what's said by auld crazy kimmers. But 
there are some o’ them weel kend for witches 
too; an’ they say, lord have a care o’ us !— 
they say the deil’s often seen gaun sidie for 
sidie w’ye, whiles in ae shapes, an’ whiles in 
another. An’ they say that he whiles takes 
your ain shape, or else enters into you, and 
then you turn a dei! yoursel.’ 

“© ¢T was so astounded at this terrible idea 
that had gone abroad, regarding my fellow- 
ship with the prince of darkness, that I could 
make no answer to the fellow’s information, 
but sat like one in a stupor; and if it had not 
been for my well-founded faith, and convic- 
tion that I was a chosen and elected one be- 
fore the world was made, I should at that 
moment have given in to the popular belief, 
and fallen into the sin of despondency ; but 
I was preserved from such a fatal error by an 
inward and unseen supporter, Still the insi- 
nuation was so like what I felt myself, that 
I was greatly awed and confounded.” 

With this we shall conclude ; again confess- 
ing our ignorance of Mr. Hogg’s precise 
drift, and our want of comprehension, as re- 
gards his incoherent machinery. Perhaps he 
could not himself make these matters very 
plain, for he thus finishes with a confession of 
the editor, hardly more intelligible than those 
confessions ascribed to his hero, 

** What can this work be? Sure, you will 
say, it must be an allegory ; or (as the writer 
calls it) a religious PARABLE, showing the 
dreadfal danger of self-righteousness? I 
cannot tell.” 





Posthumous Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. 
pp. 415. London 1824. J. & H. L, Hunt, 
THERE is peace, there is pardon, there is 
tenderness, in the grave. That which in life 
is denominated crime, is by death almost 
softened intd error, and Pity goes hand in 
hand with Reprobation. It is with these feel- 
ings We take up this last record of Shelley. 
Like his other productions, in it are blended 
beauty and blasphemy, trash by the side of 
some fine poetry : in short, we can but liken 
his genius to some African river,—there is 
gold in its waters, but it is imbedded in sand, 
mud, slime, and filth. The Witch of Atlas is 
a good specimen of this author’s style : wild, 
imaginative, revelling in dreams of unreal 
beauty, it is in the anthor’s peculiar manner. 
We shall however extract Ginevra, as the 
fittest specimen, both from its negative merit 
of having in it nothing to offend, and also 
from its great sweetness and pathos : 
Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun 
From the dark chamber ofa mortal fever, 
Bewildered, and incapable, and ever 





Of objects and of persons passed like things 

Strange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings, 

Ginevra from the nuptial altar went; 

The vows'to which her lips had sworn assent 

Rung in her brain still with a jarring din, 

Deafening the lost intelligence within. 

And so she moved under the bridal veil, 

Which made the paleness of hercheek more pale, 

And deepened the faint crimson of her mouth, 

And darkened her darklocks,as moonlight doth ,-- 

And of the gold and jewels glittering there 

She scarce felt conscious,—but the weary glare 

Lay like a.chaos of unwelcome light, 

Vexing the sense with gorgeous undelight. 

A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud 

Was less heavenly fair—her face was bowed, 

And as she passed, the diamonds in her hair 

Were mirrored in the polished marble stair 

Which led from the cathedral to the street; 

And.ever as she went her light fair feet 

Erased these images. {came, 
The bride-maidens who round her thronging 

Some with a sense of self-rebuke and shame, 

Envying the unenviable; and others 

Making the joy which should have been @nother’s 

Their own by gentle sympathy ; and some 

Sighing to think of an unhappy home: 

Some few admiring what can ever lure 

Maidens to leave the heaven serene and pure 

Of parents’ smiles for life’s great cheat ; a thing 

Better to taste sweet in imagining. 

But they are all dispersed—and, lo! she stands 

Looking in idle grief on her white hands, 

Alone within the garden now her own; 

And through the sunny air, with jangling tone, 

The music of the merry marriage bells, 

Killing the azure silence, sinks and swells ;— 

Absorbed like one within a dream who dreams 

That he is dreaming, until slumber seems 

A mockery. of itself—when sadderily * 

Antonio stood before her, pale as she, 

With agony, with sorrow, and with pride, 

He lifted his wan eyes upon the bride, 

And said—‘ Is this thy faith?’ and then as one 

Whose sleeping face is stricken by the sun 

With light like a harsh voice, which bids him rise 

And look upon his day of life with eyes 

Which weep in vain that they can dream no more, 

Ginevra saw her lover, and forbore 

‘To shriek or faint, and checked the stifling blood 

Rushing upon her heart, and unsubdued 

Said— Friend, if earthly violence or ill, 

Suspicion, doubt, or the tyrannic will ‘ 

Of parents, chance, or custom, time or change, 

Or circumstance, or terror, or revenge, 

Or wildered looks, or words, or evil speech, 

With all their stings [ } can impeach 

Our love,—we love not :—if the grave which hides 

The victim from the tyrant, and divides 

The cheek that whitens from the eyes that dart 

Imperious inquisition to the heart 

That is another’s, could dissever ours, 

We love not.’—* What, do not the silent hours 

Beckon thee to Gherardi’s bridal bed? ~__[raid, 

Is not that ring’ a pledge, he would have 

Of broken vows, but she with patient look 

The golden circle from her finger took, 

And said—* Accept this/token of my faith 

The pledge of vows to be absolved by death 3 

And [| am dead or shall be soon—my knell 

Will mix its music with that merry bell 

Does it not sound as if they sweetly said 

‘ We toll a corpse out of the marriage bed ? ’ 

The flowers upon my bridal chamber strewn 

Will serve unfaded for my bier—so soon 

That even the dying violet will not die 

sefore Ginevra.’ ‘The strong fantasy 

Had made her accents weaker and more weak 

And quenched the crimson life upon, her cheek, 

And glazed her eyes, and =“ an atmosphere 

Round ker, which chilled the burning noon with 

Making her but an image of the hem os [fear 

Which, like a prophet or a shadow, brought 

News of the terrors of the coming time. 

Like an accuser branded with the crime 

He would have cast on a beloved friend, 
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Of usual shapes, till the familiar train 


Whose dying eyes reproach not to the end 
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The betrayer—he then with vain repentance 


Would share, he cannotnow avert, the sentence— 
Antonio stood and hp have epoken, when 
‘The compound voi women and of men 
+ Was approaching ; he retired, while she 
a mp admiring company 
Back to the palace,—and her maidens soon 
Changed her attire for the afternoon, 
And left her at her own request to keep 
An hour of quiet and rest :—like one asleep 
With open eyes and folded hands she lay, 
Pale in the light of the declining day. 


Meanwhile she day sinks fast, the sun is set, 
And jn the Tighted hall the guests are met ; 
” "The tiful looked lovelier iy the light 
Of ae admiration, and delight 
Reflected from a thousand hearts and eyes 
Kindling a momentary Paradise. 
‘This crowd is safer than the silent wood, 
Where love’s own doubts disturb the solitude ; 
On frozen hearts the fiery rain of wine 
Falls, and ‘eg dew of music - divine 
‘Tempers t emotions of the time 
To spirits cradled in a sunny clime :— 
How-many meet, who never yet have met, 
‘To part too soon, but never to forget. 
How many saw the beauty, power and wit 
Of looks and words which ne’er enchanted yet ; 
But life’s familiar veil was now withdrawn, 
As the world leaps before an earthquake’s dawn, 
And unprophetic of the coming hours, 
‘The matin winds from the expanded flowers, 
Scatter their hoarded incense, and awaken 
‘The earth, until the dewy sleep is shaken 
Fyom every living heart which it possesses, 
7 eee seas and winds, cities and wildernesses, 
As if the fature and the past were all 
_, Treasured i’the instaut ;—so Gherardi’s hall 
Laughed in ‘the mirth of its Jord’s fextival, [then 
_ Tillsome one asked—‘ Where is the Bride?’ 
A bride’s maid went,—and ere’she came again 
A silence fell upon the guests—a pause 
Of expectation, as wheu beauty awes 
All hearts with its' approach, though unbeheld; 
‘Then wonder, and then fear that wonder quelled ;-- 
For whispers passed from mouth to ear which drew 
The colour from the hearer’s cheeks, and tlew 
Louder.and swifter round the company ; 
And then Gherardi entered with an eye 
Of ostentatious trouble, and a crowd 
Surrounded him, and some were weeping loud. 


They found Ginevra dead! if it be death, 
To lie without motion, or pulse, or breath, 
With — cheeks, and limbs cold, stiff, and 
white, 

And open eyes, whuse fixed and glassy light 
Mocked atthe speculation they had owned. 
If it be death, when there is felt around 
A smell of clay, a pale and icy glare, 
And silence, and a sense that lifts the hair 
From the scalp to the ancles, as it were 

J ion from the spirit passing forth, 
And wivitig-all it shrouded to the earth, 
Aud feaving as swift lightning in its flight 
Ashes, and smoke, and darkness : in our night 
Of thought we know thus much of death,—no 
‘Than the, unborn dream of our life before [more 
‘Their barks are wrecked on its inhospitable shore. 
The marriage feast and its solemnity 
Was turned to funeral — company 
With heavy hearts and looks, broke up; nor they 
Who loved the dead went weeping on their way 
Alone, but sorrow mixed with sad surprise 
Hoosened the springs of pity in all eyes, [vain, 
On which that form, whose fate they weep in 
Will never, thought they, kindle smiles again. 
‘The lamps.which half extinguished in their haste 
Gleamed few and faiut o’er the abandoned feast, 
Shewed as it were within the vaulted room 
A cloud of sorrow hanging, as if gloo 

Had passed out of men’s minds into the air. 
Sothe few yet stood around Gherardi there, 
Friends and relations of the dead,—and he, 
A loveless man, accepted torpidly 
The consolation that he wanted not, 


And} 


Their whispers made the solemn silence se¢m 
More still—some wept, 
Some meltedinto tears without a sob, — [throb 
And some with hearts that might be heard to 
Leant on the table, and at intervals 
Shuddered to hear through the deserted halls 
And corridors the thrilling shrieks which came 
Upon the breeze of night, that shook the flame 
Of every torch and taper as it swept 
From out the chamber where the women kept ;— 
Their tears fell on the dear companion col 
Of pleasures now departed ; then was knolled 
‘The bell of death, and soon the priests arrived, 
And finding death their penitent had shrived, 
Returned like ravens from a corpse whereon 
A vulture has just feasted to the bone. 
And then the mourning women came. 
This volume is edited by the Widow of the 
poet, and has a Preface of panegyric, which 
may perhaps be excused in consideration of 
her feelings. But surely it is too hyperbolical 
to be the effusion of genuine sorrow ;* and 
its estimate of the very rubbish which loads 
almost every. page, canuot be listened to 
without a direct denial. It is almost incon- 
ceivable how extremely certain classes of 
writers delude themselves. Is it Egotism, 
which as it were sanctifies to themselves every 
syllable they pen? What but such a feeling 
could induce any one to write or publish such 
trash as the following, which is a fair, or 
rather favourable average of nine-tenths of 
this publication : 
Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian moyntains,— 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many ajag, 
Shepherding her bright fouatains, 
Then Alpheus bold, 
On his ‘glacier cold, 
With his trident the mouutains strook ; 
And opened a chasm 
In the-rocks ;—with the spasm 

All Erymanthus’ shook. 

But the brain which conceived, and the 
hand which wrote, shall conceive and write 
no more: This has mitigated and shortened, 
and now closes our criticisms. 


— 





* “The sea, by its restless moaning, s¢emed to desire 
toinform us of what we would not learn.” p. vi. &c. &c. 





Gesta Romanorum, Translated from the Latin. 
By C.Swan, C. & J. Rivington. Lon- 
don 1824. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tue endeavour to ascertain the origin of the 

various fictions, mythologies, romances, &c. 

of antiquity, appears to us something like 

building a bridge over the Hellespont. Many 
ingenious theories have heen erected on every 
possible basis, and as many demolished. The 
conclusion of all seems to us to be, that their. 
soyrce is neither entirely Grecian, Oriental, 
nor Scandinavian : the ingenuity which gave 
rise to them among one people, would equally 
give rise to them among another, and the in- 
tercourse of different countries would of 
course blend their different traditions. But 
whencesoever derived, the present is a very 
curious collection : most of the plays, poems, 
and novelsof the elder poets originated in these 
gesta; and geography, chronology, mythology, 
and christianity are mingled in the oddest 
way together. The monks used to quote 
them in their sermons, giving to the feats of 

Alexander and anecdotes of the Cesars a re- 

ligious interpretation. But one or two of these 

stories will be the best illustration of their 


** OF CONCORD. 

“Two physicians ogee resided in a city, 
who were admirably skilled in medicine ; in. 
somuch, that all the sick who took their pre- 
scriptions were healed ; and it thence became 
a question with the inhabitants, which of 
them was the best. After a while, a dispute 
arose between them upon this point, Said 
one, ‘ My friend, why should discord or envy 
or anger separate us; let us make the trial, 
and whosoever is inferior in skill shall serve 
the other.’ ‘ But how,’ replied his friend, 
‘is this to be brought about?’ The first phy- 
sician answered, ‘ Hear me. I will plack out 
your eyes, without doing you the smallest in- 
jury, and Jay them before yon on the table; 
and, when you desire it, I will replace them as 
oo. and serviceable as they were before. 

f, in like manner, you can perform this, we 
will then be esteemed equal, and walk as bre- 
thren through the world. Bat, remember, he 
who fails in the attempt shall become the ser- 
vant of the other.’ * I am well pleased,’ re- 
turned his fellow, ‘ to do as you say.” Where- 
upon, he who made the proposition took out 
his instruments and extracted the eyes, be- 
smearing the sockets and the outer part of 
the lids with a certain rich ointment. ‘My 
dear friend,’ said he, ‘ what do you perceive :” 
*Ofa surety,’ cried the other, ‘ I see nothing. 
I want the use of my eyes, but I feel no pain 
from their loss. I pray you, however, restore 
them to their places as you promised.’ ‘ Wil- 
lingly,’ said his friend. He again touched 
the inner and outer part of the lids with the 
ointment, and then, with much precision, in- 
serted the balls into their sockets.. ‘ How do 
you sec now 2’ asked he, ‘Excellently,’ re- 
turned the other, ‘nor do I feel the least 
pain.’ ‘ Well, then,’ continned the first, ‘it 
now remains for you to treat me in a similar 
manner.’ ‘Tam ready,’ said the latter. And 
aceordingly taking the instruments, as the first 
had“done, he smeared the upper and under 
parts of the eye with a peculiar ointment, 
drew out the eyes and placed them upon the 
table. The patient felt no pain; but added, 
‘I wish you would hasten to restore them.’ 
The operator cheerfully complied ; but as he 
prepared his implements, a crow entered by 
an open window,.and seeing the eyes upon 
the table, snatched one of them up and flew 
away withit. The physician, vexed at what 
had happened, said to himself, * 1f I do not 
restore the eye to my companion, I must be- 
come his slave.” At that moment a goat, 
browsing at no great distance, attracted his 
observation. Instantly he ran to it, drew out 
one of its eyes, and put it into the place of 
the lost orb. ‘ My dear friend,’ exclaimed the 
operator, ‘how do things appear to you?’ 
‘ Neither in extracting or in replacing,’ he 
answered, ‘ did I suffer the least pain; but— 
bless me!—one eye looks up to the trees! 

‘ Ah” replied the first, ‘this is the. very per- 
fection of medicine. Neither of us is supe- 
rior ; henceforward we will be friends, as 
we are equals ;.and banish far off that spirit 
of contention which has destroyed our peace. 

The goat-eyed man of physic acquiesced ; they 
lived from this time in the greatest amity. 

APPLICATION. 

‘* My beloved, the two physicians are the 
new and the old law. Thus the Jews and 
Christians contend: the extracted eyes, de- 
note those parts of the old law which Chris- 
tians retain. The crow is the devil; and the 
goat's eye typifies those ceremonies of the 
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ance, and by which they are not able to dis- 

cern the truth. 

OF THE COMPUNCTIONS OF A FAITHFUL MIND. 
“ A certain king had a beantiful and wise 


daughter, whom he was desirons of marrying.. 


But she had sworn never to unite herself with 
any but upon three conditions. First, he 
was to state accurately and succinctly how 
many feet there were in the length, breadth, 
and depth of the four elements. Secondly, 
what would change the north wind. And 
thirdly, by what means fire might be carried 
in the bosom without injury. When the king, 
therefore, understood his daughter's resolu- 
tion, he proclaimed it through the kingdom, 
and promised to give her in marriage to whom- 
soever performed the conditions. Many en- 
deavoured, but failed; until at length a cer- 
tain soldier from foreign parts heard of the 
girl’s oath. He hastened to the palace, con- 
veying with him a single attendant, and an 
extremely fiery horse. On being admitted 
into the king’s presence, he said, ‘ I am de- 
sirous of espousing your majesty’s daughter, 
and I aim prepared to solve the questions 
which have been proposed.’ The king as- 
sented, and the soldier calling his servant, 
commanded him ‘to lie upon the earth. And 
when he was thus laid, his master measured 
his length from one extremity to the other. 
When he had done this, he said to the king, 
‘My lord, your first question is resolved; I 
find in the four elements scarcely seven feet.’ 
‘How? replied the king, ‘ What has this to 
do with the four elements?’ ‘ My lord,’ an- 
swered the soldier, ‘every man as well as 
every animal, is composed of the four ele- 
ments. ‘Amen,’ said the king, ‘ you have 
proved this very satisfactorily. Now then for 
the second condition, which is to change the 
wind.’ Immediately he cansed his horse’ to 
be brought into the area of the court, and 
there administered a potion by which the ani- 
mal was-made perfectly quiet. This done, 


he titnéd his herse’s head toward the East, 


and said, ‘ Observe, my. lord, the wind is 
changed from North to East.’ ‘ How?’ ap- 
swered the king, ‘ what is this to the wind ? 
‘Sire,’ returned the soldier, ‘is it not ob- 
vious to your wisdom that the life of every 
animal consists in his breath, which‘s air? As 
long as he remained toward the North, he 
raged pn be and his snorting was exces- 
sive, But when I-had given him the potion 
and turned him toward the East, he became 
quiet and breathed less, and in a different 
direction ; wherefore, the wind is changed.’ 
* This also,’ said’ the king, ‘ you have well 
Proved ; go on to the third.’ * My lord,’ re- 
plied the soldier, ‘ this, so please you, I will 
perform before all your court.’ Then, taking 
up a handful of burning coals, he deposited 
them in his bosom, withont injury to his flesh. 
Truly,’ exclaimed the king, ‘ you have done 
very well in these matters: but tell me, how 
happens it that you are unhurt by the fire.’ 
‘It was not,’ returned the soldier, ‘ by any 
power of my own, but by virtue of a singular 
stone, which T always carry about with me. 

nd whosoever possesses this stone is able to 
resist the hottest fire.’ The king, satisfied 
that the conditions had been accurately com- 
plied with, gave orders for his marriage with 
the lady. He loaded him with riches and ho- 
nours, and they both ended their days in the 
greatest happiness. 

ss APPLICATION. 
-_‘« My beloved, the king is our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The daughter is the human soul. To 
measure the elements, is to subdue the lusts 


of the flesh. The fiery horse is any sinner, 
whom repentance changes. The fire in the 
bosom is luxury, pride, avarice, &c. and the 
stone is a true and lively faith in Christ.” 
Mr, Swan has executed his task in a most 
creditable manner; the notes contain much 
information ; and a very well written discus- 
sion precedes the Tales, though we cannot 
yield our conviction to all its arguments.* It 
is altogether a curious and amusing work ; 
and we shall feel strongly tempted to take up 
the second volume for some future notice. 





* We will, however, yield a space to one of its Tales : 

* Some time ago in Rome there dwelt a noble em- 
peror, of great livelihood, named Alexander, which, 
above all vertues loved the vertue of hounty; where- 
fore he ordained a law for great charity, that no man 
under pain of death should turn a plaice in his dish at 
his meat, but only eat the white side, and not the black ; 
and if any man would attempt to do the contrary, he 
should sutfer death without any pardon: but yet ere he 
dyed, he should ask three petitions of the emperor what 
him list (except his life) which should be granted to him. 

* It befel after, upon a day, that there became an earl 
and his son, of a strange country, to speak with the 
emperor; and when the earl was set at meat, he was 
served with a plaice, and he which was an hungry and 
had an appetite to his meat, afier he had eaten the white 
side, he turned the black side, and began to eat thereof: 
wherefore, straightway he was accused to the emperor, 
because he had offended against the law. Then said the 
a let him dye according to the law without any 

elay. 

” When the earl’s son heard that his father should die, 
immediately he fell down on both his knees before the 
emperor, and said, O my reverend lord, I most humbly 
intreat you, that I may die for my father. Then said the 
emperors It pleaseth me well so that one «ye for the of- 
fence. Then said the earl’s son, Sith it is so that I must 
dye, I ask the benefit of the law, that is, that I may 
have three petitions granted ere I dye. The emperor 
answered and said, Ask whiat thou wilt, there shall no 
man say thee nay. 

“© Then said this young knight, My lord, you have 
but one daughter, the which I desire of your highness 
* * * The emperor granted for fulfilling of the laws, 
though it were against his will * * *. 

“ The second petition is this, I ask all thy treasure ; 
and immediately the emperor granted, because he would 
not be called a breaker of the law. And when the 
earl’s son had received the emperor’s treasure, he im-. 
parted it both to poor and to fich, by means whereof he 
obtained their good wills. 

“ My third petition is this, I ask, my lord, that all 
their eyes.may be put out incontinent that saw my fa- 
ther eat the black side of the plaice. And they that saw 
him turn the plaice, bethought them, and said within 
themselves: If we acknowledge that we saw him do 
this trespass, then shall our eyes be put out: and there- 
fore it is better that we hold us still; And so there was 
none found that would accuse him. 

“© When the Earl’s son heard this, he said to the em- 
peror, My lord (quoth he) ye see there is no man ac- 
cuseth my father, therefore give me rightful judgment. 
Then said the emperor, Forasmuch as no man will ac- 
knowledge that they saw him turn the plaice, therefore 
I will not. that thy father shall die. So thus the son 
saved his father’s life, and after the decease of the em- 
peror married his.daughter.” 





HENDERSON’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN WINES. 

History of Modern Wines, concluded. 
Tue wines of Madeira and the Canary islands, 
so justly celebrated for their valuable quali- 
ties, were not generally known until long 
atter the establishment of the first Portuguese 
colony there by order of Prince Henry, in 
1421, under whose ‘auspices the island of 
Madeira was stocked with vines from Candia. 
The best vineyards are situated on the south 
side of the island. The soil is volcanic, and 
the acclivities are so steep that they are 
formed into terraces, which are irrigated by 
water-courses constructed along the sides of 
the mountains. The species of grapes which 
yield the best wines are the verdelho, negra 
molle; buat, and malvazia. The Malmsey is 
the produce of grapes grown ‘‘on certain 
rocky grounds, which are exposed to the full 
influence of the sun’s rays ;” and the grapes 





used. Besides the usual white wine and the 
Malmsey, Madeira yields also another highly- 
esteemed wine, the Sercial, produced by a 
grape of the same name, which is supposed 
to have been transplanted from the banks of 
the’ Rhine; and a red wine called Tinta, 
which is however inferior to the white 
wines. Dr. Henderson is of opinion that 
the addition of brandy is as injurieus*to the 
aroma of the wines of Madeira as it is to 
that of all other wines ; but thinks ‘that’ it 
may assist them to bear the high fémpéra- 
ture and the long voyages to which the 
are subjected. He also informs us that it 
is not always the best wine which is sent to 
the East Indies ; but it is often what is termed 
truck or barter Madeira, from the circum- 
stances under which the wine is shipped. 
‘« A considerable part of the cargoes conveyed 
to the East Indies, with the View of ‘being 
prepared fur the London market, is purchased 
on speculation, and on long credit, or in barter 
for goods, and often, it may be added, by un- 
skilful judges.” The durability of the wines 
of Madeira is such, that they can. scarcely be 
regarded as in perfection “ until they have 
been kept eight or ten years in the wood, and 
afterwards allowed to mellow nearly twice 
that time in bottle.” The nature of the Tene- 
riffe and Palma wines are briefly stated in the 
conclusion of this chapter. 

With the exception of the Constantia, the 
wines of the Cape of Good Hope are of very 
inferior quality, which Dr. Henderson ascribes 
more to the nature of the soil than the cli- 
mate ; and quotes the opinion of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, with which he accords, * that the 
earthy taste,” which the greater part of them 
have, “ may originate from the subsoil, which 
in many places consists of argillaceous or 
sandy. loam, containing alluvial clay,” for 
those grapes which are grown ona stony soil, as 
for instance the Constantia, aré fre from it. 
How any of the clay can be taken up and 
deposited, in an sudecoatapsndl state, in the 
jnices of the grapes, so as to impart its taste 
to the wine, we cannot comprehend: and 
although we know the taste of the Cape 
wines, and admit that it may be termed 
earthy, yet we doubt the correctness of the 
hypothesis assumed to explain it. The point, 
however, might be ascertained by analysing 
some of the unfermented juice of the grapes 
to obtain the clay, which, if it exist in it, 
may undoubtedly be separated from it. It is 
with more justice attributed to other causes 
also, particularly the bad culture of the grapes, 
and the slovenly manner in which the wine is 
manufactured, as well as the admixture of a 
portion of stalks and leaves during the press- 
ing of the grapes, with the view of increasing 
the quantity of must. In the manufacture of 
the Constantia, ‘‘ the grapes are picked and 
freed from the stalks and other impurities be - 
fore they are pressed.” Under this view of 
the state of things, however, there is every 
probability that the Cape wines will improve ; 
and as the quantity made in 1821 is stated 
at 21,333 pipes, the improvement of wine 
manufactured to such an extent, in a British 
Settlement, becomes an object of national in- 
terest. 

The wines of Persia, the native country of 
the vine, form the subject of the tenth chapter. 
The best; and also the best known, of the wines 
of Persia, are those of Shiraz; but they have 
declined both in quantity and quality “‘ since 
the wines of Madeira came into general use 
in our Asiatic colonies.” The best is made 
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oval shape and a middling size, with a very 
delicate skin and no seeds. But from the 
slovenly manner in which the vintage is now 
conducted, “no wine, under one name, pos- 
sesses such variety-of quality ; every grada- 
tion, from a liquid clear as the most brilliant 
topaz, to a sour and muddy svrup.” 

n closing the History of Foreign Modern 
Wines, we are rather surprised that Dr. Hen- 
derson has overlooked those of Russia. They 
are chiefly sweet wines, neither strong nor 
generous, compared with the wines of other 
countries: That which is called Cimlense, 
from the river Cimla, on the banks of which 
it is grown, and which is a sparkling wine 
like Champagne, is the best of the Russiap 


wths. 

In the eleventh Chapter, Dr. Henderson 
has presented his readers with much curious 
information 6n the disputed subject of the 
cultivatiom of the vine in England. It appears 
that “at the time of the Norman conquest 
several new plantations of vines seem to have 
been made ; and among other places in the 
village of Westminster; at Chenetone, in 
Middlesex ; at Ware, in Hertfordshire; and 
at Hanton, in Worcestershire.” The village 
of Holeburne also had its vineyard; and it 
may be new information to many of our 
readers to be told, that Helborn-hill and the 
street of the same name received their ap- 
pellations from being built on the site of that 
village, ‘* which afterwards came into pos- 
session of the bishops of Ely,” whence also 
the name of Ely-place. Vineyards appear 
also te have been attached to all the greater 
abbeys in the southern part of the kingdom. 
But, notwithstanding the multiplicity of vine- 
yards, the wine produced must have been of 
a very inferior quality ; for when foreign wines, 
which were first imported in the reign of 
Richard 11., ** came into general use, most of 
the vineyards were naturally suffered to fall 
into decay.” To prove, however, that good 
wine has been made in England, Dr. Hen- 
derson has inserted the communication of 
Mr. Hamilton to Sir E. Barry, on his own 
success in his vineyard at Painshill, where 
wine was made equal to the best Champagne, 
and some of which sold at ten shillings and 
sixpence per bottle. But in concluding this 
part of his subject, our author justly remarks, 
that as all the more recent attempts to culti- 
vate vineyards in England have failed, ‘it 
is therefore easy to predict the fate of a recent 
proposal for establishing a Society in Ireland 
in order to encourage the cultivation of the 
vine in that island. The soil’ there indeed is 
excellent, and abounds, in particular, with 
a limestone gravel, which would admirably 
suit that species of culture; but the low tem- 
perature of the climate, which is even less 
than that of England, and especially its ex- 
treme moisture,would present insuperable ob- 
stacles to the success of such a scheme.” We 
are told that the failure of the small experi- 
ments in wine-making, which are constantly 
occurring in England, arises from those ex- 
periments being, usually, undertaken with 
grapes ripened on walls, which are generally 
unfit for the manufacture of wine. 

As good wine could not always lie made in 
England, the close connexion between this 
country and some of the wine districts of 
France, after the Norman conquest, led to 
the introduction of foreign wines : accordingly 
we find that the wine-trade with Bordeaux 
began in 1154 ; and in the reign of King John 
certain duties were already paid on the entry 
of Claretiutothiskingdom, The wines of Gas. 





cony were those most generally employed at 
that time ; but, in the following reign, the cru- 
sades introduced a taste for the sweet wines 
of Italy and Greece. It appears that the 
whole quantity of wine imported, from Mi- 
chaelmas 1272, to Martinmas 1273, “at the 
ports of London, Southampton, Portsmouth, 
and Sandwich,” was 8843 tuns, exclusive of 
the king’s prize wines, ‘‘ which were not 
subject to the gauge.” It is impossible for us 
to follow our author through the details, col- 
lected with the greatest industry, respecting 
the different kinds of wines used in England 
up to the reign of Elizabeth ; displaying his 
intimate acquaintance both with the old chro- 
niclers and the fathers of English poetry: and 
we shall therefore pass on to his observations 
on the wines called Sacks, regarding which 
** much diversity of opinion has prevailed.” 
The name of these wines, which were first 
brought to us from Spain, has been supposed, 
by some, to have been bestowed upon them 
because they were ‘‘ made from half-dried 
grapes ;” others are of opinion ‘that the 
appellation has a reference to the bags or 
skins in which the Spaniards preserve their 
wines;” and a third set adopt the interpre- 
tation of Dr. Percy, who, finding that the 
ancient mode of spelling the term was seck, 
* concluded that Sack was merely a corruption 
of sec, signifying a dry wine.” Dr. Hender- 
son ranks himself as a supporter of the last of 
these opinions, and thinks that its orthodoxy 
is fairly established by evidence ‘ furnished 
by the French version of a proclamation for 
regulating the prices of wines, issued by the 
privy-council in 1633, where the expression 
vins sec corresponds with the word sacks in 
the original copy. It may also (he con- 
tinues) be remarked, that the term sec is still 
used as a substantive by the French to de- 
note a Spanish wine ; and that the dry wine 
of Xerez is distinguished at the place of its 
growth by the name of vino seco.” Dr. Hen- 
derson admits thatin numerous instances it 
is ‘*mentioned in conjunction with wines of 
the sweet class ;” as, for example, an act of 
Henry vii. speaks of * sakkes, or other sweet 
wynes ;” and in the Mystery of Vintners, 
Merret gives a receipt “to correct the rank- 
ness and eagerness of wines, as Sack and 
Malago, or other sweet wines.” But he thinks 
that these discrepancies are reconciled, and 
much of the perplexity removed, by examin- 
ing the characters assigned to Sack by the 
few writers who have described it; and on 
this point we shall make some extracts in 
the author’s own words, not only because the 
subject itself is curious, but because in our 
eeges Notice of this .excellent volume, we 
ave rather attempted to epitomize than to 
allow the author to speak for himself. 

“In the first place (says Dr. Henderson,) 
we are told by Venner, that ‘Sacke is com- 
pletely hot in the third degree, and of thin 
parts, and therefore it doth vehemently and 
quickly heat the body ; wherefore the much 
and untimely use of it doth overheat the 
liver, inflame the blood, and exsiccate the 
radical humour in lean and dry bodies.’* 
This description accords with the epithet 
‘ sprightly,’ which is given to it in some verses 
published in 1641,t and sufficiently proves 
that it could not have been of a thick luscious 
quality, like most of the desert wines then in 
vogue. That, however, it was a liquor of 
considerable strength and body, may be in- 
ferred from a subsequent passage of the last- 

* Via Recta ad Vitam Jongam. p. 22. 





+ Preparative tothe Study or Vertue of Sack. 4ta. 164} | 





mentioned work, where it is extolled as ‘ the 
elixir of wine ;’ an expression apparently, 
borrowed from one of Ben Jonson’s plays. 
Herrick, again, calls it a ‘ frantic. liquor ;’ 
expatiating with rapture on its. ‘ witching 
beauties,’ ‘ generous blood,’§ &c.; and most 
of the dramatic writings of the age contain 
frequent allusions to its enlivening virtues 
and other fascinating properties. Had there 
been nothing new or nncommon in the nature 
of the wine, it could hardly have excited such 
extravagant admiration, or come into such 
universal request, at a time when our country- 
men were already familiar with the choicest 
vintages from all parts of the globe.” 

That Sack was not a swect wiue, Dr. Hen- 
derson endeavours farther to prove, by no- 
ticing the serious discussion of Venner— 
“whether sack be best to be taken with sugar, 
or without ;” and by referring to the passage 
in Shakespeare, in which Falstaff complains 
that there is lime in hisSack. This passage, 
says Dr. Henderson, ‘‘ which has been thought 
to allude merely to the adulteration of Sack 
by the vintners, throws, in fact, much light 
on its genuine qualities ; and proves it to be 
of the same nature as the wines still ma- 
nufactured, in Spain and other countries, 
from the ripest grapes, which receive a 
sprinkling of burnt lime, or gypsum, before 
they are pressed and introduced into the vat. 
But if any doubt remained on the subject, it 
would be completely removed by the account 
which Sir Richard Hawkins gives of these 
wines: ‘‘Since the Spanish wines (he ob- 
serves) have been common in our taverns, 
which for conservation are mingled with the 
lime in the making, our nation complains of 
calentures, of the stone, the dropsy, and 
infinite other distempers not heard of before 
this wine came into use. Besides, there is no 
year that it wasteth not two millions of 
crowns of our substance, by conveyance into 
foreign countries.’”*. It thus becomes mani- 
fest that the Sacks which were first imported 
into England in the reign of Henry vail., and 
which had come into general request before 
the end of the seventeenth century, belonged, 
as Minshew had correctly defined them, to: 
the class of dry wines, and resembled those 
liquors which still pass under that denomina- 
tion. If indeed we may credit the statement 
ot Howell, there was one species of Sack 
known at an earlier period, and that was the 
Romanie. Nor is the fact unimportant in the 
history of wines; for it not only affords a 
further explanation of the latter name, but 


serves to show that the Spaniards had _bor-. 


rowed from the Greeks .the practice of adding 
gypsum to the must, which they afterwards 
improved upon, and perfected to such a de- 
gree as to be enabled to excel all other na- 
tions in the manufacture of dry wines.” 
Assuming that Sack was used as a generic 
name for the wines in question, Dr. Hender- 
son proceeds to examine the characters of 


the different species. of Sacks ; the Sherris-. 


sack, Canary-sack, Palm-sack, and Malaga- 
sack; and so far deserts his argument as to 
admit that many of the Sacks were both dry 
and sweet. Upon the whole we must acknow- 
ledge that our author has not thrown any new 
light upon the disputed point respecting the 
Sack of Falstaff, and the times of our immortal 
bard ; and apparently has confused himselr 
with the multiplicity of his authorities and 





t “Car. I drink this good draught to your health 
here, Canary, the very elixir and spirit of wine.” —Every 
Man in his Humour Prol. : : 

2 Farewell to Sack.—Herrick’s Hesperides. p. 47. 
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inquiries. He would have done better, in 
our opinion, had he separated the inquiry 
into two parts; confining the first to the in- 
vestigation of the kind of wine meant to be 
designated under the name of Sack ; and the 
second to trace the origin of the name. As 
to the first, we are of opinion that his own 
quotations, and all the records of the times, 
rather tend to disprove his opinion that Sack 
was a dry wine, as it is impossible not to be- 
lieve, that those who drank it were equivalent 
to pass a judgment as to its taste and quality ; 
pal the proofs of its being a sweet wine are 
too numerous to be rejected. All that he 
proves is, that it was not a thick and luscious 
wine, But a wine may be both thin and 
sweet; and the character of hot and sprightly 
given to sack by Venner, does not affect this 
opinion, for we find the term “eager” ap- 
plied to it by Merret, even when he is de- 
scribing it as a sweet wine. Indeed, the pre- 
vailing taste of the times was in favour of 
sweet wines ; and, even in a statute so recent 
as the first parliament after the Restoration, 
quoted by Dr. Henderson, sack is classed 
among the ‘‘ wines commonly called sweet.” 
With regard to the derivation of the name, we 
do not think his arguments are more con- 
vincing ; and we are of opinion that, except 
in the names imposed by modern philosophy, 
appellations have generally arisen from the 
most trivial circumstances; and two hypo- 
theses built upon such, might be advanced, on 
the present occasion, equally plausible with 
Dr. Henderson’s.. It may, for instance, be 
supposed that the English term Sack is amere 
adoption of the Spanish word saca (exporta- 
tion ;) for as the wine termed Sack was pro- 
bably the first of the Spanish wines which 
was prepared for exportation, it might have 
been called exportation wine (vina de saca,) 
on the same principle as certain kinds of 
Claret, which are sent from,the British metro- 

is to India, in the present day, are known 
by the name of London Particular. Or, the 
opinion of Sachs, that it was called Sack in 
reference to the bags or skins in which the 
Spaniards preserve their wine, might be 
adopted, on the supposition that, when the 
question, What wine is this? was put to the 
first importer of it, he might, instead of say- 
ing Spanish wine simply, have replied, sack 
wine, or the wine which the Spaniards bring 
for exportation in bags. There is even no 
evidence to prove that it was not, originally, 
brought to this country in the skins, which 
would still more readily account for the name. 
But enough of this guesswork ;—let us pro- 
ceed to the less conjectural details of our 
author. 

Inthe 17th century, Champagne was known 
only as ** a regal wine ” in Great Britain ; but 
Hock was in general use, although itis probable 
“that none of the finest kind was then im- 
ported.” The wines of Tuscany had Pong been 
in high estimation, and those of Florence were 
met with in taverns as well as at the tables of 
private families ; but, says Dr. Henderson, 
‘‘if we may judge from Swift’s report, they 
were usually of wretched quality.” It was in 
1689, when the French war broke out, and 
the stock of Clarets was exhausted, that the 
red wine of Portugal was “imported for the 
first time ; but it was not until the renewal of 
hostilities between England and France, in 
the commencement of the 18th century, that 
the celebrated Methuen treaty obliged Eng- 
lishmen to drink Port. Dr. Henderson makes 
some excellent remarks on the impolicy of 
that treaty ; and criticises severely, butjustly, 





the injustice of taxing all wines alike:— 
“The nobleman (he remarks) who chooses 
to import Tokay at a guinea the bottle, pays 
scarcely ten per cent. on the value; while 
the man of moderate fortune, who purchases 
for common use a cask of good ordinary 
French wine at eightpence the gallon, must 
submit to a tax of more than fifteen hundred 
percent.” Although our American colonies 
were supplied with Madeira wine from the 
time of Cromwell, yet this wine was little 
used in England until the middle of the 18th 
century, when our officers, who had become 
acquainted with its excellence, introduced 
the taste for it. The only Malmsey we now 
know comes from Madeira. The Cape wines, 
and those of Sicily, are seldom met with 
at the table of any one who can afford to 
purchase good wines. 

In closing the: History of Modern Wines, 
Dr. Henderson takes a summary view of 
the prevailing taste of the English in wine 
during the two last centuries, and shows that 
it has materially altered. The light wines of 
France, and the luscious vintages of the Me- 
diterranean and the Greek islands, yielded 
to the dry wines of Spain, which gave way to 
the red growths of the Bordelais. These were 
in great and frequent demand, till the close of 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries, 
when the wars put a stop to their importation, 
and led to the substitution of the rough vin- 
tages of Portugal.” But “ since the peace of 
1814, the renewal of our intercourse with the 
Continent has tended to revive the taste for 
light wines, and to lessen materially the con- 
sumption of the growths of Portugal and 
Spain.” 

The remaining chapters of Dr. Henderson’s 
volume are not historical, but consist of dis- 
tinct and excellent dissertations on “ certain 
modes of keeping and mellowing- wines ;””” on 
* the admixture and adulteration of wines ;”’ 
and on * the dietetic and medical qualities 
of wines.” Our limits forbid us from epito- 
mizing these; and we shall, therefore, con- 
clude our imperfect notice of this valuable 
work, which is alike honourable to the talents 
and the industry of the author, and creditable 
to the period in which it has appeared. 





WHITE’S COCHIN CHINA, 
[Second and last Notice.) 


At Saigon (said to contain 180,000 inhabi- 
tants, including 10,000 Chinese) 
**Onthedeclevity, ontside the gate, through 
which the tortuous covered way is cut, were 
several of the royal elephants grazing, attend- 
ed by their drivers, who were sitting on their 
necks ; some of these beasts were of immense 
size, indeed much larger than any I had ever 
seen in any part of India. The drivers, or 
rather attendants, of these huge animals, are 
provided with a small tube of wood, closed 
at each end, equidistant from which is a round 
lateral aperture, into which they blow, and 
produce a noise similar to blowing into the 
bung-hole of an empty cask, for the purpose 
of warning passengers, or others, of their 
approach, for they seldom give themselves the 
trouble to turn aside for any small impediment 
in their path; and it was amusing to see the 
old women and others in the bazars, on hear- 
ing the approach of an elepant-horn, gather 
up their wares, and retreat, muttering, to a 
respectful distance, while the animal was 
passing to and from the river-side, where they 
resorted to drink. On passing us they would 
slacken their pace, and view, with great ap- 


Se een een 
parent interest, objects so unusual as our 
white faces and European garb presented ; 
nor were we totally divested of some degree 
of apprehension at first, from the intense 
gaze and marked attention of these enor- 
mous beasts. Indeed, the Onamese appear- 
ed to fear some accident might accrue to us 
from our novel appearance, and advised us to 
assume the costume of the country, to pre- 
vent any accident; which advice we gene- 
rally hereafter complied with, at which they 
were always highly gratified, viewing it as a 
compliment. Nor was this unattended with 
other advantages, for our dresses were those 
of civil mandarins of the second order, which 
gained us greater respect from the populace. 

- - - **In the western part of the city, are 
two Chipese pagodas, and the Onamese have 
a great number of these temples in various 
parts of the city. In a central situation, is a 
Christian church, where two Italian mission- 
aries preside, who have several disciples, and 
many converts. The number of Christians in 
Cochin China is seventy thousand, of which 
number, the division of Don-nai contain six~ 
teen thousand. They are all Roman Catho- 
lics, The Onamese have no towers to their 
pagodas: the bells, of which there are gene- 
rally from two to four, of different sizes, to 
each place of worship, are hung on wooden 
frames before the entrance, and are never 
swung, but struck by hand. They differ in 
shape from those of European construction, 
for they bear a nearer resemblance to a trun- 
cated cone. - - - 

“In the administration of justice, the ut- 
most venality prevails, the case generally 
turning in favour of the party bribing highest. 
Marder, which according to the earlier tra- 
vellers was formerly very uncommon in Onam, 
is now by no mgaus unfrequent. Thefts uni- 
versal, although capitally punished upon de- 
tection. All capital crimes, excepting adul- 
tery, are punished by decollation. The cul- 
prits are brought into the great bazars, 
among which (in cases where there are many 
to suffer, and this is not unfrequent,) they 
are distributed. Officers on horseback, and 
foot-soldiers, are arranged as guards round 
the bazars: the criminals are placed upon 
their knees in a row, distant from each other 
a few paces; and before each, attached to a 
stake, planted in the earth, is a placard, stating 
the crimes for which they are respectively to 
suffer, The executioner prepares with his 
keen two-handed sword to inflict the coup de 
grace,while his attendant stands before the first 
maletactor, gathers his long hair in his hands, 
pulling it with some violence, by which means 
the neck is distended: the word is given by 
the chief mandarin : one blow severs the head 
from the trunk, The executioner immedi+ 
ately proceeds to the next, who is instantly 
despatched with the same barbarous dexte- 
rity, and in this manner they proceed through 
the whole line. The heads are erected on 
poles, and they are exposed for a few days, 
till, by permission, they are taken down by 
their respective friends. : 

‘In cases of adultery, the parties are 
bound together back to back, and thrown off 
a bridge into the river. Minor crimes are 
punished by imprisonment, flagellation, and 
the caungue. Polygamy and concubinage are 
universal in Cochin China. Marriage is a 
verbal contract, made in presence of the re- 
spective parents and friends of the parties, 
and ratified by the exchange of presents ; 
they seldom take more than three wives, oneé 





of which is always paramount; the children 
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of all are, however, equally. legitimate. There 

_ is no limitation to the number ‘of their con- 

cubines, that depending on caprice, and the 
ability to maintain them. Notwithstanding 

the severe panishments inflicted on those fe- 
males who are guilty of a breach of matrimo- 
nial fidelity, no opportunities are neglected to 
evade the laws enacted for its prevention, 
where there is reasonable chance of 
escaping undetected ; and among unmarried 

females, chastity is. scarcély considered a 
virtue. - - - 

“From the combustibility of the materials 
the honses, fires are not wnfrequent in 
gon. At one of these conflagrations, when 

ies were sént from the ships ‘to/assist in 
nehing the flames, the viceroy was present 
person, with several elephants, on one of 
thich;/ he was mounted, They have no en- 
gines; and Tié onty mode of qnenehing the 
flames is by throwing water on them, from 
whatever eno Is they can collect in the 
heey 2g ‘0 prevent the fire from spread- 
ing, the adjacent houses are prostrated by 
means of the elephunts, one of these power- 
ful aninials being sufficient to level with the 
ground any common building in the country ; 
sometimes, however, two are required. The 
mode of effecting this is by pushing with their 
heads against the object to which they are 
directed ‘by their, drivers, by which its total 
demolition is speedily effected. His excel- 
lency was in great humour, and laughed 
heartily while he directed the attention of our 
party.to the summary operations ‘of his ele- 
ts, who were throwing down. several 

aN : 

“< Itis to conceive of the abundance 
of gre ray vege deer and antelopes are 
daily in the Wazars, and hares occasionally ; 
and this coun oF rivers Is the paradise of 
aquatic fowls, of. varions descriptions, while 

bro and‘ rice-plantations are filled 

with | of graniverous habits. The sports- 
jan may in half an hour fill his game-bag to 
overflowing. .The, woods and ‘mountains 
abonnd With wild beasts, such as elephants, 


Ugers rhino¢eroses, &c. 

s These animals are all hunted by the na- 
tives’; the elephant for his teeth, the tiger for 
his skin; and the rhinoceros for his horn. 
Ivory and rhinoceroses’ horns are a regal mo- 
nopoly.’ ‘Some of these articles were offered 
us privately, which, to prevent trouble, we 
refused. The horn of the rhinoceros is formed 
mich like a limpet shell, but more pointed ; 
at its base it is generally about six inches 
tong, by four inches wide, and protrudes about 
six or eight inches. There is a shallow con- 

. cavity occtipying the whole base, resembling 
the limpet also in that respect. To judge of 


ye is held’to the ear, and the greater, 
the noise, resembling that of the waves on 
the sea-beach, the better the horn. This cri- 
terion certainly appcars fallacious, if not 
lous ; but the Chinese, who are accus- 
tamed to putcliase these articles, are always 
determined by this test. The Onamese speak 
with great energy of the irresistible strength 
and amazing velocity of the rhinoceros. They 
say lie moves so rapidly, that itis ditficnlt for 
the ¢ye tokeep pace with him ; ‘that no object 
in his way is any impediment to his rapid 
career ; that he beats down rocks, walls, and 
large trees, with great ease; and that his 
track can be easily traced by the ruins in his 
tear. Speaking of this animalone day to the 


viceroy, he.observed, ‘ You now see him here, 


fingers, * now he is in Canjeo.’ However hy- 
perbolical these accounts appear to be, we 
may yet infer from them, that the rhinoceros 
isan animal of cee and speed. 
The common tiger of Cochin’ China is not 
greatly dreaded, but the royal tiger is a most 
terrific animal. The governor presented one 
of the latter to the commander of each ship : 
they were confined in very strong cages of 
iron-wood. That which I had was a beauti- 
ful female, about two. years old, nearly three 
feet high, and five feet long : her skinis now 
in the museum of the East India Marine So- 
ciety at Salem ; for,in consequence of losing, 
by bad weather, the stock of puppies and kids 
provided for her on the homeward passage, 
we were obliged to shoot her. 

“ A-téemiarkable anecdote, relative to this 
animal, I cannot forbear relating. In Saigon, 
where dogs are ‘ dog-cheap,” we used to give 
the tigress one every day. They were thrown 
alive into her cage, when, after playing with 
her victim forva. while, as a cat does with a 
mouse, her eyes would begin to glisten, and 
her tail to vibrate, which were the immediate 
precursors of death to the devoted little pri- 
soner, which was invariably seized by the 
back of the neck, the incisors of the sangui- 
nary beast perforating the jugular arterics, 
while she'would traverse the cage, which she 
lashed with her tail, and suck the blood of her 
prey, which hnng suspended from her mouth. 

** One day a puppy, not at all remarkable, 
or distinguishaule in appearance from the 
common herd, was thrown in, who immedi- 
ately, on perceiving his situation, set up a 
dismatyell and attacked the tigress with great 
fury, snapping at her nose, from which he 
drew some blood. The tigress appeared to 
be amused with the «puny rage of the puppy, 
and with as good-hnmoured an expression of 
countenance asso ferocious an anima} could 
be supposed to assume, she affected to treat 
it all as play ; and sometimes spreading her- 
self at full length on her side, at others, 
crouching in the manner of the tabled spli¥nx, 
she wonld ward off with her paw the incenséd 
little animal, till he was finally exhausted. 
She then proceeded to caress him, endeavour- 
ing by many little arts to inspire him with 
confidence, in which she finally succeeded, 
and in a short time they lay down together 
and slept. From this time they were inse- 
parable ; the tigress appearing to feel for the 
puppy all the solicitude of a mether, and the 
dog, in return, treating her with the greatest 
affection ; and a small aperture was left open 
inthe cage, by which he had free ingress and 
égress.. Experiments were subsequently 
made, by presenting a strange dog at the bars 
of the cage, when the tigress would manifest 
great eagerness to get at it; her adopted 
child was then thrownin, on which she would 
eagerly pounce; but immediately discovering 
the cheat, she would caress it with great ten- 
derness, The natives made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to steal this dog from us. 

** The king, it was stated, had at Hué some 
white elephants, but I never saw one in the 
country. Elephants ‘are occasionally eaten, 
but the use of them, as well in this respect 
~ all others, is confined to the king and nobi- 

itv. ---- 

‘While upon an excursion one day, in 
pursuit of some plahks to repair one of our 
boats, we observed, before an old woman's 
stall, what we supposed ‘to be turtle boiled, 
aud exposed for sale in square pieces ; but 
our linguist told us it was cayman, or alligator, 





before you, in Saigon ;’ and, snapping his 





and bid us follew him, which we did, to an 


— 
enclosure at the hack of the building, where 
there were about twenty of these hideous 
animals, from two to twelve feet in length, 
walking about, with their jaws bound toge. 
ther,—and the stench from them was into- 
lerable. The method of taking them, we 
were told, was by placing a number of small 
lines in their hannts, with which they become 
entangled, and: fall an’ easy prey to the 
hunters. : ig 

“In a species of palm-tree, at the top, is a 
succulent bud, resembling in some degree 
an ‘artichoke. In the heart of this bud is 
generally, if not universally, an unctuous 
white maggot, or grub, as large as one’s 
thumb, which is. esteemed a great delicacy, 
and is a monopoly of tlie royal family and 
mandarins of the first distinction. A present, 


‘of about a dézen of these buds, containing 


the worms, was sent us once by the viceroy 
as a mark of great consideration. It is hardly 
necessary to say we declined eating this deli- 
cacy, but gave them privately to Pasqual’s 
wife, who was highly delighted with the’ tid- 
bits that our fastidious taste had rejected. - - - 

‘¢ Snakes of several species are frequently 
seen swimming in the river, among which are 
the ‘ Cobra de Capella,’ or hooded serpent, 
and ‘the small green viper, whose bite is 
almost instantaneously mortal: itis said to be 
purblind in the daytime, but very quicksighted 
in the dark. One of these latter subjects, 
now in the museum of the East India Marine 
Society, was killed by me. It liad ascended 
from the river, and perched on the rowlock of 
the boat, very near my head, while I was 
going on shore, and reclining under the ca- 
nopy. A large ‘ Cobra de Capella’ was pur- 
sued by the second mate of the Franklin, in 
the boat, for about a mile: he fought with 
great fury, and was frequently wounded by 
the boat-hook, with which the officer was 
armed, tilf‘he finally eluded further puarguit, 
by diving ander*the bottoms of the county 
vessels.” 

In defiance’ of snakes, of heavy: imposts, 
and frauds of* every kind, the ship, however, 
got on board: a-considerable quantity of sugar ; 
and as nothing interesting occurred to her 
after clearing the Don-nai, we drop our an- 
chor where she pulled up hers. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Ferdinand vu1.—A translation into French 
has just made its appearance in Paris, of 


country by Mr. M. J. Quin, of the Historical 
Memoits of Ferdinand the Seventh, and of 
the Events of his Reign, by Don * * *, Advo- 
cate in the Spanish courts. The French re- 
viewers speak very favourably of ‘this work. 
One of them says, “ This is by no means one 
of those mere compilations with which eager 
speculators every day fill our libraries. e 
author reveals init tacts hitherto unknown, 
throws a new light on the events which he 
recounts, and makes us well acquainted with 
all the men who have played a part in the poli- 
tics of Spain, fromthe return of Ferdinand vii. 
to his states; to the revolution of 1820, Pru- 
dent, without timidity—severe, without injus- 
tice, Don **°* frankly exposes the errors, 
the faults, the disorders, and the excesses, of 
the depositariés of power; the privations of 
the army, aud the misery of the people. He 
explains the cause of the attempts of Porlier, 
of Lacy, of Vincent Richard ; and of the in- 
surrection of las Cabecas. The French trans- 
lator has shown his talents and information 





in this work, the notes cf which prove that he 
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is a man eves conversant with contem- 

porary history, and with the affairs of Spain.” 
[We this‘ from an esteemed French work the 

more readily, because cireumstances prevented us from 
noticing Mr. Quin’s excellent volume in the way it de- 
served. Our leading Keviews have, however, e it 
justice, and the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and others, united 

‘in praising it —Ed.] 

Poems on Sacred Subjects. 7 which are added, 
Several Miscellaneous. By Richard Ryan. 
12mo. Loudon 1824. Hatchard & Son. 

Mr. Ryan, in his dedication to Bernard Batr- 

ton, truly observes, that ‘‘ Itis Religion, and 

Religion only, that can support maw through- 





‘ont the vicissitades that attend him in his 


mortal state. How desirable therefore must 
it be to store.the yonng mind, ’ere its.opening 
powers are directed to false and iljusive 


objects, with those treasures which change of 


years, of companions, or of health, can -nei- 
ther diminish nor take away. In all ages it 
has been allowed, that nothing is so durably 
impressed upon the memory as poctry, and I 
have endeavoured (with what success I know 
not) to render that enchanting Muse subser- 
vient to the purposes of virtue.” 

Some of his devotional effusions are very 
pretty, particularly the first, beginning with 
“The dove .flew from Noah’s ark :”—all are 
in the very best spirit and temper. 

His Miscellaneous Poems, added to his un- 
pretending little volume, are highly agree- 
able ; these Ballad stanzas for instance— 


Oh! for that manly:soul of old, 
Who sung with heart-felt glee :— 

** My love, it is my vessel bold, 

‘* My mistress—is the sea. 

“ Let iadhenen say each shining wave 
** May death be, while we rove ; 

*« "Tis true, but dearer far that grave, 
** Than woman’s fickle love. 

“€ Swell on, thou breeze, and fleet unfold 
«* My sails’ white wings to flee ; 

*« My love, it is my vessel bold, 
“* My tiistress—is the sea. 


i. 

*¢ Okt what‘can be a lovelier sight 
** ‘Than yon concave of blue, 

*< The waves all sparkling. in the light— 
** "Fhe beams of golden hue ? 

‘« My eanvass shines like purest snow, 
** My streamers in the sun 

** Seem crimson wings, and to and fro 
** Phe shrieking sea-birds run. 

** Long, loug may I, o’er ocean roll'd, 
** Sing on with heart-felt glee, 

“«¢ My love, it is my vessel bold, 
** My mistress—is the sea. 


i. 
*¢’From boy to man, I learn'd to prize 
* ‘The freedom of the deep; 
“1 ’ve sail’d beneath far sultry skies, 
**-}’ve scen the snow-drift’s heap. 
** No woman’s love allur’d my heart 
** From its accustom’d rest, 
** The joys to meet, and pangs to part, 
** Lie unwak'd in this breast. 
** T would not change fur heaps of gold 
** This life that suits the free ; 
** My love, it is my vessel boll, 
** My mistress—is the sea.” 
This ballad has, we' understand, been most 
beantifully and spiritedly set to music bY a 
young Irish gentleman of the name of Roche. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—The manuscript of Pope’s translation 
of the Tliad, which, as if is well known, ‘is 
almost wholly written on scraps of paper and 
backs of letters, happening to pass throngh 


amusement, not only in examining the method 
which the poet took to polish and improve 
his lines ; but, on looking at the sides of the 
pages, which were written on before he con- 
trived to make them so useful to himself, I 
fornd many letters from the first characters 
of that time, which to my belief were never 
yet printed, and were almost as interesting 
as the work itself, as curiosities. Some of 
them I took the trouble to copy, thinking that 
they were worth being made known to the 
world ; and for that purpose I now send them 
to yon. 

The following, which appears to have been 
written in 1716, is useful, as it throws some 
light upon the history of the notes to the work: 

** Dear Sir,—I have rec’ a specimen of y* 
extracts from Eustathius but this week: y* 
first gentleman who undertook y¢ affair grew 
tired; and now Mr. Thirlby, of Jesus, has 
recommended another to me with a very great 
character. I think indeed, at first sight, his 
performance is commendable enough, and 
have sent for him to finish the 19th Book, and 
send it, with his demands tor his trouble. He 
engageth to complete ‘a book a month till 
Christmas, and the remaining books in a 
month more, if y* require y®. The last time 
I saw Mr.Lintot, he told me yt Mr.Brome 
had offer’d his service again to'you. If you 
acceptit, it would be proper for him to let 
you know what books he wili undertake, 
yt y° Cambridge gentleman may proceed to 
y® rest. I am ever, Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and 
Most obedient Servant, 
E. Fenton. 

“T have here enclosed y* specimen; if the 
rest.come before y' return, I will keep ‘em 
till I receive y* orders. I have desired the 
gentleman ‘to write y¢ rest in folio, with half 
y® page deft blank.” ~ 

The * first gentleman” who “ grew weary” 
of his agreement was Brome ; and the second 
who supplied his place was Jortin, known b 
his excélient.sermons. At the back of this 
letter, which has part of the 2ist book on it, 
occur these ‘lines, with their variations:— 
Line 170: 

Now shines the tenth bright morning since I came 


‘ Nlion to 
In aid of (Troy, and trod] the fields of fame, 
whe 
Axius, [that] swells with all the neighb’ring rills, 


rezien 
And wide around the floated [regions] fills. 
lance. 
At once Asteropeus discharged each (dart. } 
Achilles 
At once. [Pelides] lifts the Pelian lace. 
For both his dext’rous hands the lance could wield. 
ach alike 
[For either] hand, performed ye dext’rous part. ' 
One va but pierced not, the Valeanian shield. 
jav’lin ' 
[One, struck the broad Vualcanian shield.) 
One ;¢ Vulcanian shield, 
[It] struck, but pierced not, by the gold repell’d.} 
Those underneath are as they were originally 
written, and those above-are the variations, 
Sometimes, as this extract shows, three or 
fonr lines are cancelled, aud replaced by one. 
_The neatness with which Pope frequently 
excluded a useless or inelegaut expletive, 
and filled its place by-one more apposite, is 
very plainly to be exemplified in this passage, 
Lliad, 23, line §14: 
The third bold game Achilles next demands, 
And callaé to 
The wrestlers (labour on] the level sands ; 
A massy triped for the victor lies, 
twice six 
Of [full twelve] oxen, its reputed price. 


The introduction of “‘ twice six” for *‘ full 





myhands the other day, I fotnd no. smell 


twelve,” is not only.tess clumsy, but more 


Y | you where Lady Mary 


ae 

agreeable to Greek idiom. These lines are 
at the back ofthe following letter. 

* Sept.) . 

‘Mr. Lintot,—Pray give my sect nee 
service to Mr. Pope, and tell him I beg ye fa- 
vour of him to let me know when he comes to 
town ; wt morning I shall wait on him at his 
lodgings, for I walk out in a morning so often, 
yt I may otherwyse lose an opportunity of 
seeing him. 

‘** Lib. 21. ver. 132. The first part of 
Dacier’s note is taken from Eustathius ; but 
instead of Amelius Victor and Dion, he quotes 
Herodotus, witht mentioning y* book he takes 
it from. 

“Ver. 467. I cannot find yt Eustathius 
assigns y* same reason yt M™ does. 
Apollo and Neptune wt one another ? 

Your hamble Servant, E. Fenton: 

“‘ T will endeavour to find out the passage 
above mentiotied in Herodotus.” 


At the time tliis Vetter, which follows, was 
written, Pope and\Lady M. W. Montague 
were living in gteat athity at Twittenham (as 
the bard hiuiself spelt it; and, among’ other 
proofs. of fricndship,;'this fragment was ad- 
dressed to her : 

** What are the falling rills, the pendent shades, 

The morning bow’rs, the evming colonnade 

But soft recesses for the unemy mind, 

To sigh, unheard, into the pain: wind, 
So the struck deer, in some sequester’d 
Lies down to dit (the arrow athis heart;) 
There hid in shades, and wasting Way by day, 

Toly he bleeds, and pants his soulaway,” 

Congreve, it should seem, wai then lodging 
at the same place, and wrote thé in answer 
tosome invitation which Pope had ent tohim: 

‘* Ashiy, Monday, 

“ Sir,—I had designed to-have Wjted op 
you to-day, but have been out of ord& sings 
Saturday, as I have been most of the wm- 
mer; and as the days are now, unlesse lum 
abie to rise in a morning, it will be hard to a, 
and come, and have any pleasure between the 
whiles, The:next day after I had known from 
was, I sent to know 
how she did ; bat by‘her auswer [ perceive 
she has the goodness for me ‘to believe Phkave 
been all this summer here, tho®E hed been 
here but: a fortnight when you eame to see 
me. Pray give my inost humble -service to 
her. If 1 can I will waiton you, 

I am y* most obedient humble Serv. 
Wo. Conereve.” 


It frequently happened that Pope, while 
translating, could make many lines at a time; 
and when he came to any thing which stopped 
him, he would leave it and go on.. Thus 
many spaces for words may be found in the 
ms. So in Iliad 24, line 543. ; 


‘ Abem on, 

Before the inspiring God that utg’d { their course,] 

Their coursers ' spirit not theirown ; 

(‘The mules and horses) fly — (double force ;} 

, rava 
nd no Y taw’ry] wall, & found 

the ee ta ioe ae Wb Robes go round. 
Which vacancy was afterwards filled by the 
word “ repassing,”” but, never was written in 
the origingl., "" . | 

Sir Godfrey Kineller, who wrote the next 
letter, was ridiculed by all his acquaintance ; 
and among ‘the rest, Pope would sometimes 
flatter him in the most absurd manner, which 
however never put him out of countenance, 
In one of the notes addressed to Pope, he 
says, “* You may come and see me paint. 

‘¢ Dear Friend,—L find them pictures are 
so very fresh;‘being painted in three collers, 
and aught to be new severall days; for as 





they are, itis impracticable to put them were 
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.you intend ’m. It would be pitty they should 
take dust. Jemmy stays heer 8 or 10 days, 
, 


and will not fail of sending them when reddy 
and I am (giving my hearty and humble servis 
to your dear mother,) : 
[Dear Mr. Pope,] Your most sincere 
and in reality humble] . 
[and faithfull]Servant, G. KNELLER.” 
Those parts in brackets are written by 
Pope, and seem to be meant as a joke upon 
the painter-knight’s epistolary elegance. . 
It was my intention to send more; but if 
I let this be too long, it may not be inserted 
at all. I shall finish by telling you that I have 
much more of these little literary curiosities, 
which I will send you in the same manner, 
should you choose to insert them. 
June 1824. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

. Paris, July 9th, 1824. 
ReEpGaAuNTLET is a very poor thing in French, 
and, compared with this last romance, even 
the Eaux of St. Ronanis considered a chef- 
‘@euvre. Sir Walter may however comfort him- 
self with having given rise tothe following 
grand and romantic enterprise. A company 
or association of lierati has been formed, for 
the establishment of a splendid work to be 
called La FrancefRtomantique. -The said com- 
pany has publimed, ces jours derniers, a pro- 
spectus, of whth the following is an extract : 
—‘¢ The impettant work that we announce 
has no need #f those pompous preambles with 
which prosyectuses are usually commenced. 
The celebrited Sir Walter Scott has set the 
fashion ofaistorical romances ; and our France 
is as fertle as Scotland in curious traditions 
and sisgular customs. This work will consist 
of as many volumes as there have been kings 
in France. We have chosen this arrangement, 
ix order to enter the more easily on the deve- 
sopment of the idea of a modern writer, that 
‘every sovereign gives the impression and 
features of his own character and manners 
to the epoch in which he governs.” But that 
‘which will especially.-excite.the interest of 
the public, and insure'the success of this en- 
terprise, is, that the work will be a monument 
of the many customs and usages, and glory of 
France, on which will be inscribed the origin 
of various illustrious families, and on which 
their history may be traced from reign to 
reign, down to the present times.” 

The Académie Frungaise offered last year a 
— for the best Prose Essay on the Life and 

ritings of the Historian De Thou. The prize 
is not to be publicly awarded till the 25th of 
August; but it is already known that it has 
been adjudged to two young men, MM. Chas- 
ler and Pantin, whose merits have been found 
equal. 

The intrigues on foot for the vacant places 
in the Academy are — public, and are most 
disgusting to men of real talent and honour- 
able feeling. 

A subscription has been set on foot at Paris 
for two young Greeks, who, when returning 
to their country, were made prisoners by au 
independent Pacha on the coast of Barbary, 
who left them no alternative between apos- 
tasy, death, or a ransom of 20,000 piastres. 
Too poor to furnish the ransom, and too con- 
scientious to abandon their religion, they de- 
cided on death; and neither promises nor 
threats could shake their resolution. The de- 
lay granted by the Pacha had nearly expired, 
when the report of the devotedness of these 
two children (one 17 and the other 13 years 
of age,) arrived in Europe. A subscription, 








commenced instantly at Rome, produced half 
the amount; the Duke of Orleans has sub- 


3| scribed 2000 francs ; and the efforts of philan- 


thropists in various parts will no doubt soon 
procure the liberation of these interesting 
youths, and their return to the embrace of 
their struggling country. 

Dinnotiet has just appeared, which makes 
a tremendous noise, though it relates the de- 
tails of a fact which occurred some months 
go. It is Notice Historique of the crime of 

ingrat, Curé of St. Quentin, who was pro- 
tected by a lady of high quality, and placed 
in the church. This wretch was accused of 
having violated, murdered, mutilated, and 
thrown into the Isére the beautiful and sim- 
ple, but virtuous wife of Guerin, a retired 
soldier, who lived happily on his little pro- 
perty. The annals of crime can scarcely pro- 
duce an equal instance of priestly debauchery, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty. The portrait of Min- 
grat, who was tried and condemned, but con- 
trived to escape to Savoy, is a very faithful 
representation of the monster; and it is im- 
possible to conceive an expression of coun- 
tenance more horrid. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


GARDENING REPORT, KALENDAR, .AND 

LUCUBRATIONS, FOR JULY. 
THE weather, during the last month, has been 
unusually cold and wet. Growth is abundant, 
but colour and flavour are wanting in flowers, 
fruits, and even culinary vegetables. Except- 
ing the cabbage tribe, there are few pot leaves 
or roots that are not injured in flavour by con- 
tinned over-watering, whether by nature or 
art. We do not allude to any effect water 
may have on the soil, as souring, &c., but 
to the circumstance of a more than usual 
absorption and circulation of water by the 
plant; whether absorbed from the earth by 
the roots, or from a moist air by the leaves, 
does not signify. 

The products of this month, both in ani- 
mated and vegetating nature, are numerous 
perhaps beyond those ef any other. More 
insects are hatched in July and August than 
in all the rest of the year; and more plants 
come into flower in each than during any other 
month. Singing-birds are now but little in 
note, excepting such as are in culture or 
artificial management: but as birds retire, or 
leave off their notes, butterflies, moths, and 
dragon-flies, become numerous. Strawberries 
are abundant in the beginning of the month ; 
then cherries, and about the middle, goose- 
berries, currants, and raspberries. These are 
truly British fruits, being, with the exception 
of the cherry, produced in greater perfection 
than in any other country. The cherries of 
France and Italy are naturally, if one may so 
speak, better than ours; but with our choice 
sorts and superior culture we come nearly up 
to them. 

The operations of the month are mostly of 
the routine kind :—weeding, stirring, water- 
ing, training, pruning wall-trees, cutting off 
decayed parts of ptants, flower stems, &c. ; 
thinning young plants from the seed ; thin- 
ing out the shoots or leaves of individual 
plants ; thinning the fruit and leaves of wall- 


j trees, the cucumis tribe, &c. Successional 


crops may be sown, and the first crop of 
celery planted. 





SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
AN amatenr of astronomy at Prague, M. de 
Biela, an officer of grenadiers, remarked two 





facts highly important to that science in the 
last Comet, which was discovered by him oh 
the 30th December, last year. The first of 
these facts confirms an opinion which he had 
previously advanced, that the proximity of 
comets has an influence on the luminous state 
of the Sun. In fact, from the 23d and 24th 
of October 1822, the period at which a comet 
was in its perihelinm, until tlie 5th of Dé. 
cember 1823, he did not observe an Spot in 
the sun. On the 5th of December he saw a 
large spot, which regularly increased on the 
surface of the sun till the 13th of December, 
On the 21st of the same month a second 
large spot was observed, about to quit the 
surface of the sun, and which had, no doubt, 
been produced some short time before. On 
the 30th of December the first spot again 
became visible on that half of the sun which 
was turned towards us, and continued regu- 
larly to enlarge until the 6th of January 1824, 
when gloomy weather prevented it trom 
being longer observed. he is calculated that 
the Comet passed into its periheliam in the 
night between the 9th and the 10th of De- 
cember, at a distance from the sun of about 
half that of Mercury. On the 7th of January, 
the time at which the first spot ought to have 
shown itself for the third time on the sun, it 
did not appear; and the sun remained with- 
out spots until the 16th of January. If this 
discovery of a relation between Comets and 
the spots in the sun shonld be confirmed, it 
will be very a mot for, several astrono- 
mers, besides Herschell, have remarked that 
the spots in the San have a sensible influence 
on our temperature. The second phenomenon 
observed by M. de Biela was, that in the night 
between the 22d & 23d of January, the Comet, 
besides the tail on the side opposite the sun, 
had another turned towards the sun. These 
two tails were not exactly opposite to one 
another, but formed a yery obtuse angle. 
M. de Biela, who is certain that there was no 
optical illusion, either in the instrument or 
in the eye of the observer, thinks that the 
most probable explanation of this second tail 
is, that the Comet, like many other meteors, 
had left behind it a luminous track in its pas- 
sage; and that this second tail indicated the 
path which the Comet had just travelled. | It 
was neither so brilliant nor so long as the tail, 
properly so called, opposite to the sun; and 
was observed only on the 22d, the 25th, and 
the 27th of January ; neither before nor after. 
It seems that M. de Biela intends to give fur- 
ther details and observations on the subject 
in the Annuaire Astronomique, by Doctor Bode, 
of Berlin. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LORD BYRON AND GREECE. 
THE name of Lord Byron seems destined. to 
be combined, not only with the struggle for 
liberty, but, with the revival of the poetry of 
Greece. We have received from Missolonghi 
(via Leghorn) the following very interesting 
tributes to hismemory. They are remarkable 
as specimens of the Greek Press, and valu- 
able as effusions of national genius and feel- 
ing. The prose introduction informs us that 
it is little wonderful that the circumstance of 
Lord Byron’s having died in Greece should 
call forth the poets of that country, to mourn, 
in common with those of other tongues, over 
his tomb. The Elegies we give are printed, 
in the original paper which we have received 
from Greece, in parallel colunms, one being 
but the translation of the other into an éAAn- 
vuxerepov Spos, The first was anonymous ;— 
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the translation was made, we understand, by 
a young Greek poetess named Angelica Pulti. 
We fear the classical Greek scholar will see 
blemishes; but that is indeed of little im- 
portance in such compositions. -We give 
them as literary curiosities; and should any 
of our classical readers be disposed to try 
their skill upon English versions of them, 
they shall receive our best attention.* We 
have only to notice, that the Elegies have 
been set to music; or, probably, that the 
words have been written for music already 
popular. They are of a singular character, 
resembling manuscript, not printing ; which 
puts it ont of our power to present copies in 
our Literary Gazette. The composition is very 
pretty and plaintive, and we are not sure but 
we may endeavour to have it transcribed 
somehow for our fair friends. 

Td mpd modrov Acpmpdy Gvoprce ToD mersdyyjxov 
rolrov AryyAou wanrod edobcinOn meprodrepey ame 
Te Tehevtaia mpantina tis Cons Tov, nal Sé- 
her yervires depéuntag morjuata eic Ssacpapous 
yadooas, GAN amobavoevtos eis Thy EAAada, nal 
imép tOv EXdqvaw, dev cyan mapabevov, day ‘pii- 
ros ob EAdgvEs EuPinay eis to oTadiy Toy éxat- 
voy tov. “H éAAgunh ebyropootyy chvas Tovey 
peyahn, Ore €xivgver eis tuvov Tov nal bmonel= 
pevov, To Omoley Ewe Tapa eyvaploty eis prdvor 
doy wapyaccdy, AAR eneidy add cvvascba- 
vetas Thy Gduvaplayrov eig thy amo EAAqvEchy 
yhicoaypas, 6 edvésepes tiv momntdy EAdjvOV 
Esepke va mapacppacn THs Tontinas ideas To 
Gywvinev worgtod eig EAAnuxdrepov Lepoc, Hoe 
perproppostyn tovtov dev nOzAnoe va oixciomory= 
Oj to EAAnvndrepay Tote iparpa, “Obev éve- 
xplOn vee tumwboiy mapadrjrws nat at ddo ovy- 
takers. 

Oi Branperenol noryevets dyrh va pepapBoty toy 
exdorny, Chmes toixasg, Sts SéAouy tiv éwasweres 
els 0 var noun Kowey Ors eypaxpn oinesoTepoy, “ar 
dia thy wpOumlavran €ig TO va amOddon ExarTy 
Td Wie, €Amiles mpocets, Ore y dimay exbecis 





* En attendant: At the moment of committing the 
Literary Gazette to press, an erudite and obliging 
friend has at our elbow attempted a rendering, in which 
the original metre is adhered to. In comparing them, it 
should be recollected that the modern Greeks read en- 
tirely by accent. 


he 
Silent are the songs of battle-glory telling, 
Through the host of Greece resounds the plaintof woe ; 
While to hear the grvans from all our bosoms swelling, 
Scornful from afar exults our bitter foe. 


Scarcely to our spil had the friend of Hellas hasted, 
Ere relentless fate has cut his vital thread , , 
Woful do we mourn o’er brilliant prospects blasted— 
ae ~ had raised them, is numbered with the 
lead ! 


He ’gainst barbarians, in battle to array us, 
Summoned for Hellas to combat all the brave! 

Fate has bereft us of him, our new Tyrteus, 
Sternly consigning our poet to the grave. 


Like a tree thou liest, which upon Parnassus 
Once with all its beauty adorned the mountain brow ; 
Now like its branches, which, when the tempest passes, 
Scatter o’er the earth, so stricken down art thou. 


5. 
Greece! if perhaps his glorious Country chooses, 
With his own fathers his honoured bones to place, 
Tell them, thou, tell them, Mother of the Muses, 
Helicon is Byron’s truest resting-place. 


Closing his ears to Love, and Love’s sweet stories, 
Gloriously rejecting Pleasure’s bondage bland, 
Hither did he come for heroes’ toils and glories : 
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Raised, then, be his tomb in this the heroes’ |and, 
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ARABIAN LITERATURE. 


Tue Conversations of Hariri have been lately 
published at Paris, in Arabic, with a select 
Commentary by Baron Sylvestre de Sacy. 
This work is one of the most brilliant speci- 
mens of the style of the Arabs. Hariri, who 
lived in the 446th year of the Hegira, appears 
to have endeavoured to develop - all the 
riches of his language in a happy melange of 
prose and verse, containing stories, always 
agreeable, and sometimes even pushing gaiety 
to licentiousness. Full of antitheses and play 

upon words, his harmonious and rich language 

presents to those who are desirous of trans- 

lating it, difficulties that are almost insnr- 

mountable. These difficulties, however, have 

not deterred several German, English, and 

Spanish authors, who have made Hariri’s 

work known to us by extracts. A Jew among 
them published a Hebrew translation, under 

the title of Méchaberot Ithiel; and we un+ 
derstand that a French version is preparing 
by M. Garcin. Two editions of the Arabic 

text of Hariri have been before published : 

the one at Calcutta in 1809, 1812, & 1814; 
the other at Paris in 1818. What parti- 
cularly distinguishes the present are the 
glosses and commentaries by which ‘M. de 
Sacy has illustrated his author's text. This 
labour is the more valuable, as Hariri is 
sometimes unintelligible even to his coun- 
trymen themselves. The learned French 
orientalist has frequently dissipated this ob- 
scurity, both by his own remarks written iti 
Arabic, and by those of Motarrezi, of Kho- 
warezm ; of Scherischi(born at Xeres inSpain, 
as his name indicates ;) of Razi (Schemseddin 
Aboubckr Mohammed, who must not be con- 
founsed with another writer bearing the same 
surname ;) and lastly, of Ochari of Bagdad: 
The new service which M, de Sacy has thus 
rendered to Eastern literature will be sensi- 
bly felt by all Orientalists, and especially by 
young students, who will in the new commen- 
taries on Hariri meet with the solution of va- 
rious difficulties, at which the most profound: 
erudition might frequently find it hard, with- 
out assistance, to arrive. ' 





Oxrorb, July 10.—Tuesday, July 6, the 
Rev. Richard Hewitt, of Brasennose College, 
was admitted Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity. 

Friday, July 9, the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. W. Wi'son, Fellow of 
Queen’s College. 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Knox, 
Brasennose College. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. W. H. Bury, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. T. Finlow, Fellow of Wad- 
ham College. 

Bachelor of Music.—B, Blyth, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelor of Arts.—F. £. Baker, St. Alban Hall. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 9.—On Tuesday last, being 
Commencement Day, the following Doctors and 
Masters of Arts were created : 

Doctorsin Divinity —Rev. H. V. Bayley. Trin. Coll. ; 
Rev. H. K. Bonney, Christ Coll. ; Rev. J. 8. Hewett, 
Downing Coll.; Rev. G. Wilkins, Caius Coll. 

Doctors in Civil Law.—H. V. Salusbury, Exq. Fel- 
low of Trin. Hall; Rev. D. G. Wait, C.8. Prinsep. Esq. 
St. John’s Coll. 

Masters of Arts —Peterhouse: H. Melvill, A, Veasey,, 
H. Perkins, 8S. Dowell, G. Coles, 'T. Lewin, J. Hollams, 
E. Faulkner, Wm. C. Faulkner, B. Nicholls, T. Combe. 





—Clare-Hall: J. Power, H. 8. Beresford, J. Fawcett, 
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C. Mace, A. Page.—Pembroke-Hall: T. B. Murray, 
8. J. Allen, W. Trollope, J. B. Crowe, J. Dobson, 
M. Hare.—Gonvil and Caius: J. H. Pinder, H. Engle- 
heart, H. Studd, R. R. Clayton, W. H. Arundel —Trin. 
Hall: C. H. Townshend, F. Barlow.—Corpus Christi: 
T.B. Wilkinson, W.J.Hall, E. White, H. W. Blake, A. B. 
Beevor, N. R. Dennis, R. E. Hankinson.—King’s Coll, : 
T.Hall, H. Harding, W. F. Holt.—Queen’s: J. Pope, 
S. Fennell, J. W. Hubbersty, J. B. Cartwright, G. E. 
Wood, A. Greaves.—Catherine-Hall: W. Jones, R. F. 
St. Barbe, J. H. Alt, J. Milner —Jesus Coll. : J.Gedge, 
C. Green, W. B. Clarke, H.J. Perry, J.Jones, H. Jollye, 
J. Crowther.—Christ’s Coll.: J. Cantis, J. R. Barker, 
G. H.T. Farbrace, R. Cheslyn, C. P. Worsley, P. John- 
son, W. Jardine.—St. John’s Coll.: — Davies, R. Booth, 
W. Spencer, C. Craven, J. P. Newby, A. Browne, T. Tyle- 
cote, J. D. Wintle, G. Styche, J. C. Matchett, H. Rose, 
J. O. Secker, J. Hurt, W. Godfery, W. J. Butler, G. 8. 
Wilson, J. E. Carr, J. K. Goldney, E. Godfrey, J. Simp- 
son, W. Worsley, T. Linton.J.T. Haylock, R. Parkinson, 
T. Chapman, F. Close, J. Willis, P. Walthall, T. Ainzer, 
J.E. Denham, T. H. Copeman, A. Steward, W. James, 
W. Marshail.T. Swinburne.—Magd.Coll.: J. A. Johnston. 
Trin.Coll.: W. Paynter, R. Lyon, T. K. Arnold,C. Barker, 
J.J. Rawlinson, F. D. Lempriere. A. Ollivant, W. Cor- 
bett, B. Haworth, J.T. Knyfton. R. Graves, T. B. Wes- 
tern, N. C. Barnardiston, W. T. Haddow, G. E. Whyley, 
H. R. Bagshawe, T. Griffith, H. T. Burn, E. S. Bain, 
Al. G. Cornwall, P. Legh, T. H. Key, T. O. Rogers, 
B. Peile,T, W. Maltby, J. H. Mandeville, A. Sandys, 
J. Barnes, ¥. Paynter, 8S. Martin, E.G. Monk, P. Cator, 
T.H. Musgrave, E. Davies,J. Macaulay. C. Pym, J. Ken- 
naway.—Emman. Coll.: G. Freer, T. Wilson, E. R. Man- 
fell, Andrews.—Sidney-Sussex Coll. : 

J. B. Atkinsoo.—Downing Coll.: T, Worsley. 

The following Degrees were couferred at the 
Congregration on Monday last : 

Honorary Masters ef Aris.—Lord C. Paulet, Clare 
Hall; Hon. T. Erskine, Trin, Coll.; Hon. T. De Grey, 
Hon. J. Townshend, St. John's Coll. 

Doctor in Physic.—G. L. Roupell, Caius Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts —H. Meredyth, Esq., H. Francis 
Shaw Lefevre. L. Gwynne, Trin. Coll. 

On Saturday last, Mr. R. Pinkard, of Caius 
College, was admitted Bachelor in Physic. 


. Turton, 





FINE ARTS. 

Select Views in Greece. By H.W. Williams. 
Edinb. No.2. London 1824. Hurst, Ro- 
binson & Co. 

OF the First Number of this exquisite publi- 
cation we spoke in terms of the highest ad- 
miration. The Engravings are perfect tri- 
umphs of the burin; and we are glad to see 
that it proceeds as it began. The Plates in 
this new Number are, the Acrocorinthus of 
Corinth, Thebes, the Castalian Fount on Par- 
nassus, the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius 
at gina, the Interior of the Acropolis of 
Athens, and a general View of the same City 
from the East. All these are so admirably 
done, that it would be injustice to particu- 
larize any one of them; and every one may 
truly be styled a gem of art. Weare sorry to 
remark that there is no improvement what- 
ever in the translations from the Classic au- 
thors quoted to illustrate the subjects. These 
specimens are bad paraphrases, to say the 
best of them. 





Moses’ Engraving in Outline of the Works of 
Canova.. Prowett. Nos. 20, 21. 

We have noticed this Publication so fre- 
quently, as it appeared, that now, when it 
draws near a close, we need only repeat that 
its later subjects are, if’any thing, more in- 
teresting than those which preceded, and that 
Mr. Moses’ facility and skill seem even to 
have improved as he went on. ‘The work al- 
together is extremely interesting. 





MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING. 

Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. have lately 
published two Prints, engraved by Mr. Say, 
in mezzotinto upon steel, from two of Mr.East- 
lake’s pictures of Brigand subjects, — The 
Sleeping Brigand, and The Brigand protected 
by his Wife. They are executed with great 


cent contributions to the Exhibitions of the 
British Gallery, more generally known, whilst 


the interest of the subjects, and the merit of 


the prints as works of Art, will ensure the sale 
of a large impression. 

Those spirited encouragers of native Art have 
also recently published a splendid line-en- 
graving, by Golding, after a picture of Cologne 
by Turner. It is one of the finest topogra- 
phical productions of the burin that we have 
seen, and will ever be valued as a beautiful 
work of Art. To ensure the perfection of the 
impressions taken from the plate, only 250 
were ptinted ; the plate was then cut in two. 
We wish that this policy, which guarantees 
the excellence of the prints, may ensure a 
proportionate remuneration. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 
Fifth Series.—Sketch the First. 


FIDELITY. 

- -- - There is 
A self-devotedness in Woman’s heart 
That has no place in Man’s. A man may love— 
Aye, yield his life, his fortune, as the Roman 
Once gave the world for his Egyptian Queen, 
The dark-eyed beauty—but not his the faith ; 
Gentle, contiding, tried with chance and change, 
Yet still the same, vowed to the grave, the absent, 
And to the false. There is but one such love! 
Yes—Man can leave his heart’s religion, turn, 
And kneel apostate to some novel creed— 
But Woman never. - - - 


There is a low sweet sound of voice and lute 
From yonder casement, which the Provence rose 
Hides with its thousand flowers ; a maiden there 
Leans, with the roses clinging round her arms 
And neck, as if they loved her; from her lute 
Her hand is waking music, and her lips 
Almost unconsciously repeat the words 
Of some old song, by love and sorrow made 
An echo of the heart. Tis a fair scene: 
Those silver olive trees, more silvery 
As the moonlight shines o’er them ; the blue sky, 
Which seems to join the old dark wood, and make 
The boundary of the quiet world; the vines 
Girdling those distant hills; the river hung 
With willows, whose green weeping only shows 
At intervals the diamond waters, set [towers ; 
With broad leaved lilies and their snow white 
Swall islands, with their fairy palaces ; 
And then the lute, the lattice, and the girl, 
The white rose, and the melancholy song— 
Oh, Night, thy reign is over lovely things ![— 

A broader shadow is upon the stream 
Where yon old castle stands, and melod 
Comes forth, rejoicing on the ear of night ; 
Not one lone lute, but a full gush of sound, 
Heard from a thousand instruments : the harp 
Sends its rich sweep of music, and wind-horns 
Wake like deep voices of the element. 
And there are rainbow lamps around the hall, 
Shedding a rosy hue upon the pearls 
And purple glory on the diamonds 
In the dark tresses of the high-boru dames, [seen 
Who move around like queens; and there are 
Vases, like silver clouds, whose glimmerings soft 
Light. alcoves, filled with rare and costly flowers, 
The Indiau rose, the golden jessamine. 
And there the beautiful recline, whose arms 
Look snow in the white ray. Around the walls 
Hang purple draperies and gorgeous frames, 
Each one a picture of long ancestry, dames ; 
Armed knights, and rubed lords, and lovely 
And, like their shadows, on the ground beneath 
Move knights and ladies, each as fair and proud. 
Red wine and golden cups are on the board, 
And their gay benison is AMirALD’s health, 
The castle’s younger lord. And many an eye 
Shed its blue morning on the graceful youth, 
And many marvellea at the silent m 





In which he turned away from the bright dance 
To listen to some minstrel. Oh, the heart 


spirit and fidelity, _and will make Mr. East-| Knows not the power of music till it loves !— 
lake’s talents, so richly displayed in his re-)And AMIRALD stood lost in gentle thoughts, 


Till, jike a sigh, the music ceased, and then 

Turned softly to a window, and flung back 

The crimson curtain, and saw the cold moon 

Shine o’er the olive-crested plain beneath: 

It was a window that he loved, it looked 

Upon the cottage of the white rose tree— 

The cottage of his Love. But morning came 

To end their revelling. And strange it was, 

And something sad, to mark the sudden change: 

The dancers gone,—the musi¢, and the lamps ' 

Dying before the cold gray glare of day,— 

The silence, solitude, the withered flowers— 

Oh! moral of enjoyment !—scattered, crushed :— 

The pale cheeks of the few that staid, like ghosts 

Haunting the footsteps of departing mirth, 

While the bright pictures over them looked down 

Almost in mockery. And Amiracp, 

Like his guests, left the hall—was it to cool 

His fevered brow with the fresh breath of morn ?— 

His is a hurried step for that. But see, 

A fair shape bounds to meet him. ’Tis his Love— 

The same sweet spirit of the last night’s lute, 

Bright as a sprivg day, and as beautiful ; 

The colour of the morning on her cheek, 

Her auburn curls flung loose upon the air, 

Their only pearis a few clear dew drops, caught 

In passing thro’ the roses. Her sweet face 

Is lighted up with gladness, and her eyes 

Are laughing as her lips ; but in their blue, 

Their deep, their changeful melancholy blue, 

There is a passionate tenderness, too like 

Warning or omen of her destiny. 

Itis not happiness! ‘‘ See, AMIRALD, dear— 

(She said, as, stretching forth her small white 
hands, [have 

She showed them full of flowers)—see, I too 

A birth-day offering for you ; take my wreath, 

Tis bright as hope, and try if you can read 

Its gentle meanings ; or—no, I will be 

My flowers’ interpreter : This violet, 

My AmiRaLb, is like your Eva’s fate; 

This rose—is it not summer-sweet as love ? 

And this green myrtle is our constancy.” 

Within his bosom AmiraLp hid the buds, 

And led the maiden to a little bank 

Covered with violets—they were Spring's last. 

The chesnut overhead had kept the sun 

From wasting their pure lives ; and by the side 

‘There was a little brook, whose pebbles shone 

Like Indian stones—and there they past the noon. 

And day by day thus past, till came a time 

For tears, for farewell, and fidelity. (change, 

And AMIRALD sought the court. Oh, then the 

The contrast, in the spirit of their love! 

The one went on his round of gaiety, [helm 

The crown’d knight of the tournament, whose 

Wore every lady’s colours as they came ; 

The troubadour, with song to any vowed ; 

‘The cavalier, the gayest of the hall— 

And this was AMirALD. Now for his Love: 

There is a pale girl on that violet bank— 

Her bright curls hang neglected , and her cheek— 

Has sickness wasted thus its bloom away ? 

Or is it the heart’s withering? She has pined 

In that worst of all solitudes—the blank 

That comes when love’s enchanted world decays 

Into reality. She was forgotten— 

But she could not forget, nor even reproach. 

His name still lingered on her lute, and still 

The chain he gave was treasured next her heart. 


It was a summer noon—she had beguiled 
‘Time with an old romance ; it told how once 
A maiden had cut off her long dark hair, 

And as a page had with her lover gone _ 

To Palestine, and with her life saved his. 

And Eva pondered o’er and o’er the tale, 

And thought on the deep happiness, to see, 
Perhaps to serve, her AMIRALD again. 

All day she thought upon it, and at night 

[t was amid her dreams. At last she weut 

And join’d her faithless love. He knew her not; 
But yet she was his favourite—none could tune 
The lute with so much tenderness, none sing 
So soft alove lay. ‘Twice the Spring had flung 
Her gift of bloom and balm upon the wind 
Since she was with him; and sometimes she 
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His heart still hers, although he could not break 

The chains that pleasure, habit,round him flung— 

Perhaps false shame ; for, that he would not sue 

For pardon, tho’ he knew that pardon were 

The happiness of both. . . . But, fell at last 

A deadly sickness on the city ; death 

Came like a conqueror ; the lover died 

By his bride at the altar ; upon some 

It came down sudden, like the lightning stroke ; 

On others, slow and wasting, not less deadly. 

AmiraLp sickened, but all fled his couch, 

For their flight was from death—but Eva staid 

And watched, and soothed, and solaced. “T'was 
one night ‘ 

For the first time she dared to hope—his hand 

Lost its red heat, and he slept quietly. 

At last he waked, and waked to consciousness. 

With but a dim remembrance of his pain, 

And some fair shadow that had by his couch 

Watched like the spirit of health, he gazed 

And saw a boy, a wan and sickly boy, [around, 

Kneeling in silent tears before the cross— 

And then he knew his Eva’s deep blue eyes, 

And called upon her name ; and, with a cry 

Of joy and thankfulness, she sprang beside, 

And bowed her pale lips softly on his brow— 

That kiss sealed his recovery * 

Again the lamps are bright in his old hall ! 

Again the feast is spread, and music heard ! 

It is a marriage festival ! ‘he bride 

Is Eva, and her long fidelity 

Has won her AMIRALD ! L. E. L. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Cravitions of 


Che Wiestern Wighlanvs. 
No. XIII. 
SIR DONALD CAMPBELL. 

Tus remarkable person was the son of John, 
the third Campbell of Calder. He appears 
to have received what was then considered to 
be a liberal education, having been intended 
for the church, into which he must have entered 
at an early age. He was dean of Lismore in 
the year 1595, and may have held that office 
some years before that period. Though he 
took orders at the desire of his father, and 
enjoyed the emoluments attached to the situa- 
tion he held, it would seem that divinity was 
not his favourite pursuit. He was naturally 
more adapted for war than for the study of 
religious controversy, though his talents were 
not below. any profession, and his ambition 
was equal to his talents. 

Macdonald, of Ardnamurchan, having run 
long in arrear for the quit rent, or free duty, 
due to the king, the Dean of Lismore was se- 
lected by the Earl of Argyle as a fit person to 
bring him to a settlement. Campbell, of Glen- 
urchy, was present when the Dean received 
instructions for his conduct from his chief; and 
a hundred men having been placed under his 
command, he very naturally enquired how he 
was tosubsist them, having received no money 
for that purpose. Glenurchy observed that he 
was a bad general who could not find food 
for his army ; and the Dean made no further 
enquiries. He set off for his destination, and 
that a“ took up his quarters on a farm 
where Glenurchy had a large stock of cattle. 
The Dean ordered his men to supply their 
immediate wants at Glenurchy’s expense, and 
to furnish themselves with beef sufficient for 
the rest of their journey. This conduct was 
immediately represented to the proprietor, 
who could not help acknowledging that he 
had merited this mark of attention from his 
namesake ; and observed that he was afraid 
he would perform still worse actions before 
his return from the expedition. 

The Macdonalds of Ardnamurchan were 


the west Highlands, and the Dean was well 
aware of their character. Mackvickian, the 
head of the tribe, met the Dean at Strontian 
(a place since celebrated for its lead mines,) 
and he was accompanied by a considerable 
body of his people. The two parties pitched 
their tents on each side of the river, and 
conferences were held on the sea shore. The 
Dean had calculated on meeting with a 
hostile reception, and was fully prepared for 
it; but he was disappointed, Macdonald con- 
ducted himself with moderation, and had 
made the best arrangements in his power to 
satisfy the demands of the Dean. This did 
not exactly suit the views of the tax-gatherer, 
and he was informed that Macdonald’s men 
were of a disposition very different from their 
Chief. When the two parties appeared to be 
on the eve of an amicable settlement, one of 
the Dean’s men performed a certain act, 
which we cannot with propriety describe, just 
before the Macdonalds. In that part of the 
Highlands this had always been considered a 
mortalinsult ; and without waiting for orders, 
an arrow from the Macdonalds transfixed the 
man who had insulted them. The negociation 
immediately ended; the Dean ordered the 
head of the slain man to be cut off, and he 
made the best of his way to Edinburgh, to 
represent this violence to the government, 
throwing the head on the council-table as a 
proof of the fact. A commission of fire and 
sword was immediately issned against the 
unfortunate Macdonalds, and the Dean of 
Lismore was afterwards charged with the 
command of the party which was ordered to 
execute it. 

The commission of fire and sword against the 
Macdonalds of Ardnamurchan ended entirely 
to the wish ofthe Dean. He obtained posses- 
sion of that country ; and he afterwards was 
created a Baronet of Nova Scotia, with the 
title of Ardnamurchan annexed to it; he 
was consequently afterwards known by the 
designation of Sir Donald Campbell, a name 
which occurs very frequently in the tradi- 
tionary history of the west Highlands. 

In the year 1592, John Campbell, of Calder, 
the father of the Dean, was assassinated at 
Kniopich, in Lorne. The Dean exerted all 
his talents and influence in discovering and 
prosecuting the persons concerned in the 
murder, An extensive conspiracy had been 
formed against Argyle, then a minor, and 
some of the first men in Scotland were at the 
head of it. Calder was one of Argyle’s most 
active guardians, and his destruction was re- 
solved upon,chiefly for thatreason. As this may 
form a subject for farther remarks, we shall 
avoid saying more on it at present. The Dean 
married a daughter of the Earl of Argyle, who 
had been the wife of the Chief of the clan 
Mackintosh. She had a large jointure from 
the estate of her former husband, and it 
would appear that the payment of it was 
sometimes very tardy. The Dean was under 
the necessity of going personally to the resi- 
dence of Mackintosh, and having discovered 
the persons who were the means of with- 
holding his wife’s dowry, he ordered one of 
them to be put to death, and the money was 
afterwards regularly remitted. 

By the daughter of Argyle he had one 
son and two daughters. The eldest daugh- 
ter was married to the Captain of Dunstaff- 
nage, and she was childless ; the fate of the 
other was somewhat remarkable. Macdou- 
gall, of Reray, had been long married with- 
out children, and he had no near relation 





considered the most turbulent tribe then in 


his neighbour, and was on very intimate 
terms with him. He frequently took oppor- 
tunities of lamenting that Macdongall should 
have no son, and the other agreed that it was 
indeed unfortunate, but could see no remedy 
for it, his wife being living, and now old. 
Sir Donald at last declared that if Macdougall 
would marry his daughter, he should procure 
letters of legitimation for his children by her ; 
and the other wife being absent at the time, 
in an evil hour Sir Douald’s advice was 
adopted. The Baronet had promised to pro- 
cure a divorce for Macdougall by his powerful 
influence in the church, but this was not 
effected ; and after the festivities of the mar- 
riage were over, Sir Donald informed his son- 
in-law that his life was now in his hands, 
bigamy being then a capital crime in Scot- 
land. He however promised not only to ab- 
stain from prosecuting him, but to protect 
him against all injury, provided he should 
settle his estate on Sir Donald failing issue of 
this marriage. Macdougall refused compli- 
ance ; but his father-in-law ordered some of 
his confidential followers to convey him by 
night to a castle in Lochawe, where he was 
detained until he complied in a great mea- 
sure with the terms proposed. Macdougall 
of Reray had nochildren by this extraordinary 
marriage, and on his decease, Sir Donald 
took possession of his fine estate. Being how- 
ever doubtful of the validity of his titles to it, 
he soon disposed of it by sale; and his own 
son dying early without issue, he was less 
ambitious to retain the whole of the large 
possessions which he had acquired, - - - We 
may return to this subject. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tur meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
on the 6th inst. was numerously attended, 
and the display of fruit was quite splendid. 
There were three collections of strawberries; 
one consisting of nine sorts, from the garden 
of the Rev. Thomas Garnier, near Winches- 
ter; another of six sorts, from Mr. Wilmot, 
of Isleworth ; and the third of eighteen sorts, 
trom the Society’s garden. In each of these 
the Downton and Keens’ Seedling stood pre- 
eminent, with the exception of a new kind, 
sent by Mr. Wilmot, called Wilmot’s Superb. 
We have all heard of making two bites of a 
cherry, but this extraordinary fruit would 
allow of three or four bites, several of the 
berries measuring near three inches across. 
A new seedling grape was also exhibited, 
grown in the garden of the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury, at Tottenham Park: it was of the kind 
called Muscat, and surpassed all we have 
ever seen, both in size and quality. It ex- 
cited general admiration. The collection of 
reses and other flowers, chiefly from the So- 
+ aap garden, were large, and remarkably 

ne. 





DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday La Donna del Lago, which had 
been revived for Madame de Begnis’ benefit, 
was admirably acted. We have rarely seen 
an opera more strongly cast, or better got 
up, as to the arrangements and business of 
the stage. Many of the airs were encored, 
and with the exception of the military band, 
which in the finale appeared to want a little 
drilling, the whole was a great and delicious 
treat. 

The absurd and inelegant Ballet of Jadis et 
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about a quarter of anhour. This, as it was 
a hot night, was pleasant enough; but how 
the Manager liked the hint we do not know. 
It is, without exception, the worst ballet we 
have ever seen. 

HAYMARKET. 
On Saturday evening another candidate for 
the musical honours of the Metropolis, made 
her debut at this Theatre, in the part of the 
delicate and interesting Rosina. This young 
lady, whose name has not transpired, ma) 
possibly turn out a tolerable third or fourt 
rate singer. At present, her qualifications 
seem to be of a very slender description : she 
was, however, received with great indul- 
gence, and is certainly quite good enough to 
stand by the side of Mr. Melrose and 
Mr. Huckel; indeed, we should suppose that 
she has been engaged purposely to keep 
these gentlemen in countenance. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

On Monday, Mr. Braham made his first ap- 
arance at this Theatre in the character of 
enry Bertram. The Opera of Guy Manner- 

ing has been so frequently performed and so 
often criticised, that it is next to impossible 
to find any thing to remark upon. The prin- 
pal novelties of the evening were, the first 
appearance of Miss Noel, who has acquired 
considerable reputation at the provincial 
Theatres, and the re-assumption of Me 
Merrilies by Mrs. Egerton. Of the former 
we sbail be better able to judge when we 
shail have an opportunity of seeing her in an 
original character. In Miss Bertram, com- 
parisons, which are at all times odious, are 
rather against her ; but she is a pretty singer, 
and the new Opera that is forthcoming will, 
we have no doubt, exhibit a fair specimen of 
her abilities. The latter was, as usual, feel- 
ing and impressive: in this part she leaves 
all her competitors at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. 

Tuesday, the Devil’s Bridge was per- 
formed—Braham as Belino in good voice, and 
Miss Noel as Rosalvina much applauded ; 
Miss Kelly excellent in Lauretta, and Keely 
in Pietro natural and entertaining. 














VARIETIES. 

The poor King of the Sandwich Islands 
has speedily followed his Queen to the grave. 
He died on Wednesday morning, having on 
the preceding day eaten a hearty dinner of 
fish and meat. Two Chinese, who had adver- 
tised themselves for an exhibition, have also 
died in London. 

From experiments made by Mr. John Mur- 
ray, Lecturer on Chemistry in Edinburgh, on 
the ascent of some species of spiders into the air, 
it is stated that this depends on their fine 
gossamer threads being peculiarly affected by 
the electric fluid of the atmosphere. 

Short Commons.—At a shop window in the 
Strand, there appears the following notice: 
“* Wanted two apprentices, who shail be 
treated as one of thefamily.”!! 

Grand Scandal /—Within these few days 
they performed Othello at Peronne; and in 
the 5th act an actress, who had the part of 
Desdemona, took the liberty de s’accoucher, on 
the stage, ofa fine boy. The young lady was 
only grosse de sept mois; nevertheless the 
young Othello (for so he was named when bap- 
tized )is very strong and healthy.— Paris Letter. 

French Authors and Musicians.—A Parisian 
journal states that there are three hundred 
and séyenty-three dramatic authors (of all 
kinds) in France, and only sixty-twe musical 


£ | science and to gluttony, ha 
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composers. “It appears, therefore,” says 
the journalist, “‘that it is six times easier to 
write than to compose. The fact is, that to 
set a poem to music, to adapt the various 
parts for the orchestra, &c. requires previous 
study, and a knowledge of harmony, compo- 
sition, and counterpoint ; while too frequently 
a would-be author, who is ignorant of the 
commonest rules of grammar, makes but one 
jump from the counter to the boulevards, 
quits the yard for the wand of Melpomene, 
or, instead of serving out tobacco and snuff, 
melts the audience of a minor theatre into 
tears. Oh! if every one of these pretended 
authors were obliged to print his ows manu- 
script, and to work at the case himself, what 
orthographical errors we should have! It is, 
above all, for such gentry, that a corrector of 
the press may be considered as a second Pro- 
vidence.”” 

Artificial Incubation.—Paris as well as Lon- 
don has its exhibition of this kind. ‘‘ Would 
you (says a writer in one of the French 
journals,) without a tedions journey have the 
opportunity of contemplating one of the won- 
ders of Egypt? Go tothe the Champs-Elysées, 
and there, at No. 37 in the Widow’s Walk, 
you will see, by means of artificial incubation, 
chickens hatched before your eyes, without 
hens having any thing to do with the affair. 
The theory of this art, mie | valuable to 

been tanght in 
several works, but the practice of it was but 
little advanced, until after four years of ap- 
plication M. Borne at length obtained this 
triumph over the kingdom of Pharaoh. His 
incubating ovens have excited the interest of 
our learned men, the curiosity of our fashion- 
ables, and the appetite of our epicures, who 
have been anxious to ascertain by their own 
experience the flavour of these offspring of 
art. It is said that all kinds of poultry may 
be hatched in M. Borne’s ovens. Without 
speaking of the rest, nothing can be more evi- 
dent that the race of geese are rapidly mul- 
tiplying already.” 

Rome.—Two peasants of Macerata-Feltre, 
near Fort Leo, in digging a pit, at the begin- 
ning of May, discovered something concealed 
below the surface. They informed their 
master, who immediately came to the spot 
with three friends anda smith. With great 
difficulty they raised from the ground a 
brass chest bound with iron. The smith 
opened it, and they found in it the following 
valuable articles :—many rods and vessels of 
gold; a crown ornamented with diamonds; a 
great quantity of female ornaments ; cloths of 
Amianthus with borders embroidered in gold ; 
gold candlesticks, with ancient inscriptions; 
&c. The chest is five feet long, two broad, and 
twoand a half deep. We impatiently expect 
farther particulars of this interesting disco- 
very. Some persons conjecture that these 
jewels may have belonged to Berengar, Duke 
of. Ivrea and King of Italy, who, in his war 
with the Emperor Otho I., fortified himself 
with his Queen Gilda, in the celebrated rock 
of St. Leo, where he was beseiged, and, to- 

ether with his consort, fell into the hands of 

tho, who sent them both to Germany. 

Indian Medals.—M. Reinaud, a member of 
the Council of the Asiatic Society in Paris, 
has published a lithographic plate, with an 
explanation, of five Medals of the ancient 
Mahometan Kings of Bengal. These medals 
were found in the ruins of a fort, situated on 
the banks of the river Barampore, and were 
sent to the Asiatic Society at Paris by 





M. Duvaucel, a French naturalist, They are 





the first of the kind which have arrived ; 
state of good preservation in Earope, “ne 
of them bear the name of Schems-Eddin-Elias. 
Schah, king of Bengal in 1353; and the 
others that of Sekander-Schah, king in 1359 
and the son of the preceding. They were 
struck at Sonargonou. These two kings were 
the first of their race in Bengal, which at 
that time had ceased to form one of the ro- 
vinces of the Sultan of Dethi. The historical 
explanation which follows the description of 
these coins, contains a brief recapitulation of 
all the circumstances of that revolution de. 
rived from the Arabian writers, with whom 
M. Reinaud is familiar, One remarkable cir. 
cumstance is the duration of the fame of 
Alexander the Great, whose name the greater 
part of thesovereignsof these Asiatic countries 
assume, as it was formerly assumed by the 
Greek and Roman sovereigns. 
M. BONPLAND. 

(Extract from a private letter.) 

Rio Janeiro, April 9.— During my stay in 
this country I have obtained pretty circum. 
stantial information respecting the events in 
Paraguay, where Dr. Franzia still governs, 
The following appear to me to be the most 
authentic particulars relating to the fate of 
M. Bonpland, which has excited so much 
interest in France and England, and where. 
ever this courageous and intelligent traveller 
is known :—About two years and a half ago 
M. Bonpland was at Santa Anna on the 
east bank of the Rio Parana, where he had 
formed plantations of the matté, or the tea 
of Paraguay. About eleven o’clock in the 
morning he was seized and carried off by a 
detachment of eight hundred of Dr. Fran- 
zia’s troops. They destroyed the plantations, - 
which were in a most flourishing state, and 
seized M. Bonpland, and the Indian families 
whom the mildness of his character and the 
advantages of the rising civilization had en- 
gaged to settle near him. Some Indians 
escaped by swimming, others, who resisted, 
were massacred by the soldiers. M. Bon- 
pland taking on his shoulders a part of his 
precious collection of natural history, was 
conducted to Assomption, the capital of Para- } 
guay, and sent from thence to a port in qua- 
lity of physician to the garrison. It is not 
known ‘how long he remained in this exile; 
but I am assured that he has since been sent 
for by Dr. Franzia, the supreme director of 
Paraguay, and ordered to another part, to 
superintend a commercial communication be- 
tween Paraguay and Peru, perhaps towards 
the province of the Chiquitos and Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra. M. Bonpland is to complete at 
that place the making of a great road, at the 
same time that he will pursue his botanical 
researches. His friends flatter themselves 
that the steps taken by the French Govern- 
ment, those of the Institute, and of M. Von 
Hamboldt, will not be unsuccessful. General 
Bolivar has also written a letter to the su- 
preme director of Paraguay, in which he 
claims our countryman in the most affection- 
ate terms, as the friend of his youth. IfM. 
Bonpland is so fortunate as to return to Eu- 
rope, he may throw great light on countries 
hitherto anknown.” 
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EPIGRAM 
Upon an Epigram in Answer to an Epigram 
occasioned hy an Epigram in the Literary 
Gazette :—By Dick himself. 
You say I held my lodgings cheap ; 
*T was most untruly said, 
For dear to me the lodgings wére 
For which I never patd. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The remaining two volumes of Mr. Warner’s Illustra- 
tions of Novels by the Author of Waverley, have been, 
we understand, for some time in the press, and may be 
expected to appear in a very few weeks. 

ermons and Charges, by Thomas Fanshaw Middle- 
ton, D.D, Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; with Memoirs of his 
Life, by H.K. Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford, are 
in the press. 4 

Among the Works annownced to appear in the present 
month, is Bibliotheca Biblica, a select list of Books on 
Sacred Literature; with Notices Biographical, Critical, 
and Bibliographical, intended as a Guide to the consul- 
tation of the most useful Writers on Biblical sub_ects, 
byWilliam Orme, author of the‘ Life of John Owen =).D. 

Mr. J. P. Wood has nearly ready for publication, a 
Life of Law of Lauriston, projector of the Mississippi 
Scheme: containing a detailed account of the nature, 
rise, and progress, of this extraordinary Joint Stock 
Company; with many curious anecdotes of the rage for 
speculating in its funds, and the disastrous consequences 
of its failure. 

Dr. Danlop, who has lately delivered a most interest- 
ing Course on Medical Jurisprudence, in Edinburgh, is 
preparing for the press a republication of the American 
Dr. Beck’s celebrated Lectures on that important sub- 
ject. It will be ready for publication before winter. 

Dr. Dawson, of Sunderiand, is about to publish a new 
System of the Practice of Physic ; together with an ori- 
ginal Nosology, which embrace Physiology and Morbid 
Anatomy. 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions, collected 
and preserved by Miss L. M. Hawkins, are, we hear, 
soon to make their appearance. 

The author of Ringan Gilhaize, The Spaewife, &c. &c. 
is about to pnt forth a new work, called Rothelan, a 
Tale of the English Histories. 

A 2d Series of The Scrap Book, by John M‘Diarmid, 
is reported to be nearly ready. 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of the 42d reg. has announced 
for publication a volume of poems, the principal of which 
is entitled the Buccaneer. 

Mr. Peter Nicholson and Mr. Rowbotham are about 
to publish a Practical System of Algebra. 

ssian Travels to China.—In the course of last 
month there issued from the printing-office of the Minis- 
ter of the Home Department (Petersburg,) the lst vol. 
(8vo.) of The Narrative of a Journey to China, in 1820 
and 1821, by M. Von Timkowski. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST: 

Marshall’s Naval Biography, vol. 2, part I. 8vo. 15s.— 
Clarke’s Travels, vols. 9, 10, and 11, 8vo, 2/. &8s.—Vieus- 
seux’s [taly and the Italians, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s.—Hercula- 
nensium Voluminum pars prima, royal 8vo. 11. 5s.6d.— 
Letters in Rhyme, lémo. 2s.—T ales from Afar, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—Aylmer’s Arte Poetica Horatii, crown Svo. 7s.— 
Bearcroft’s Practical Orthography, l2mo. 3s. 6d.—Ab- 
sttact of the Bankrupt Laws, l8mo. }s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
: from 55 to 76 | 2993 — 2996 
seen SB— 79 | 29-93 — 29-05 
esse 50 — 77 | 29:87 — 29-95 
sree 47 — 78 2 — 2097 





oes» 54— 78 30°00 — 29-96 
eves 49 — 82 30°00 stat. 
55 — 79 29°93 — 29°83 


Wednesday .... 14 | .... 

Prevailing wind SW. Generally cloudy till the 11th, 
thence till the 14th, clear. On the 14th, about ten, a 
storm rose in the west, which continued till a late hour 
at night; the thunder and lightoing, from nine to ten in 
the evening, almost incessant.—Rain fallen ,225 of an inch. 


Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS, 


Dulwich Gallery.—In tamo. price 3s. boards, 
BEAUTIES of the DULWICH PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. as 
NIGHT’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.— 
The Subscribers to this Work and the Pablic are a 
fully informed, that the publication of No. V. is unavoidably 


tponed to Wednesday, July 21. 
eet. Mall East, July 12. 


ame New Bankrupt Law. —Price 1s. 6d. 
HE NEW BANKRUPT ACT (5 Geo.4. c.98.) 
whereby nearly the whole of the Bankrupt Statutes are 
repealed, and New Acts of Bankruptcy and Provisions of the 
highest general importance (particularly to Persons engaged in 
Trade,) are enacted. With an Index. 
rinted for Henry Butterworth, 7, Fleet-street. 
Published for the Benefit of the Artists’ Benev lent Fund. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with 2 Portrait, price. il. 7s. loads, 
QOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE of RICHARD 
WILSON, Esq. R.A.; with Testimonies to his Genius and 
Memory, and Remarks on his Landscapes. To which are added, 
various Observations respecting the Pieasure and Advantages to 
be derived from the Study of Nature and the Fine Arts. 
By * RIGHT, E 
Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
Thomson’s Conspectus.—Fifth Edit. including the Alterations in 
the New London Pharmacopeia, with an Appendix on Poi- 
sons, a Selection of Extemporaneous Prescriptions, and an 
Analysis of Mineral jaters, price 5s. a Pocket Edition of 
A CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACO- 
PCIAS of the LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS: being a Practical Compendium 
ot Materia Medica and Pharmacy. f 
By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. &e. 
Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street ; 
and Burgess & Hill, Great Windmill-street. 
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This day, in2 vols. Svo. on 100 Plates, coloured, il.1is. 6d. 
HE UPHOLSTERER’S and CABINET- 
MAKER’S POCKET ASSISTANT: being a Collection of 

Designs for Fashionable Upholstery and Cabinet Work. 

By JOHN TAYLOR, Cabinet-Maker, &c. 

Sold by J. Taylor, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 

The Volumes are sold separate : viz. the U Pholstery Work, on 

and the Cabinet Work, on 50 Plates, 11. 15. 


An Original and Useful Work.—Now publishing, in Weekly 
Numbers, price 6d. ; Monthly Parts, 2s. each ; printed on Demy 
i style of Workmanship, 

















4to. and got up in the first 5 
MPHE MECHANIC’S ORACLE; or, Artisan’s 
Complete Laboratory and Workshop: explaining, in an 
easy and familiar manner, the general and particular application 
of practical Knowledge to the different Departments of Science 
and Art. Illustrated by appropriate Engravings, executed by the 
first Artists ited —— scientific Gentlemen, of great 
Mechanical Talents, who would rather the Public should judge 
of the Work by its own merits, than be influenced by the sanc- 
tion of their Names.——Communications, Drawings, ke. ad- 
dressed to the Editors of the Mechanic’s Oracle, 38, Newgate- 
street, will receive every attention. Sold by all Booksellers. 
In Royal 4to. embellished witlr 22 Engravings, and a Frontis- 
piece from a Drawing by Turner, price 51. 5s. boards, 
AN ACCOUNT of the BELL-ROCK LIGHT- 
HOUSE, including the Details of the Erection and peculiar 
Structare of that Edifice. To which © preted, a Histerical 
View of the Institution and Progress of the Northern Light- 
Houses. Drawn up by desire of the Commissioners of the 
Northern Light-Houses. 

By ROBERT STEVENSON, Civil Engineer, F.R.S. &c. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
Robinson, & Co, go Cheapside, and 8 Pall-Mall, London. 

*,* This Work will be found of much practical utility, not 
only in operations of a similar kind, but in Marine Architectare 
in general; affording, at the same time, a view of the difficulties 

i and overcome in conducting a great national 
Only 250 Copies printed. 











undertaking. 





Rivingtons’ Continuation of the Annual Register, publis 
the late Mr. ley.—\n the press, and will appear in Septem- 
ber next, int saps vol. 8vo. aa * 
4 be —£ ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of 
the History of Politics and Literature of the Year 1800. This 
Volume will complete the Series published by Rivingtons, from 
1791 to 1811 inclusive, any Volume of which may be purchased 
separately. The Volume for 1812 will be published with as little 
delay as possible.—-*»* Rivingtons have lately published the Vo- 
lumes for 1820 (commencing with his present Majesty’s Reign,) 
1821, and 1822, 18s. each. ‘The Volume for 183 is in the press, and 
will be published on the ist of December next ; the Publishers 
having fixed that time with a view of comprising some important 
matter which could not be included in a more early publication. 
_ ~~ Moge’s Edition of Paterson's Roads. 
Dedicated (by permission) to His Majesty, 

In 8yo. with an entirely new Set of Maps, price 16s. boards; or 
half-bound, with parchment back, 16s. 6d. 17th Edition of 
PATERSC N’S ROADS of ENGLAND and 
WALES, and the SOUTHERN PART of SCOTLAND. 

By ar ye eee... ‘ , A i 

is Edition is arran upon a plan entirely novel, an e 
sd « % » = a, and FE; P d, by the addition of 
numerous new Roads and new Admeasurements ; with original 
and correct Accounts of Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, Anti- 
quities, Romantic Scenery, Curiosities, and other remarkable 
objects throughout the Kingdom. 
ondon: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Co.; 
J. M. Richardson ; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; J. Booker; Rod- 
well & Martin; G. & W.B. Whittaker; J. Sharpe; Simpkin & 
Marshall; and E. Mogg; and John Thompson & Co. Edinburgh. 











New Works.—Just published, by R. Ackermann, London, 

HE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS: being a De- 

scription of the Manners, Customs, Kc. of their Inhabitants ; 
and containing, among the rest, an interesting Account of the 
Sandwich Islanders. 2 vols. with 26 col. Engravings, price 12s. 

Letters between Amelia in London and Her 
Mother in the Country. Written by the late Wm. Combe, Esq. 
Embellished with a Frontispiece, and printed uniformly with the 
Miniature Tours of Dr. Syntax, by the same Author. 1 vol. 55. 

Spanish Publications. 

No. 1V. Variedades 0 Mensagero de Londres, 
Periodico Trimestre. This Magazine appears regularly on the 
ist of January, April, July, and October. Each Quarterly Num- 
ber contains 11 coloured Engravings, and 1 Portrait of eminent 
Characters. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Also, . 

Museo Universal, with ee ae 2s. 6d. 

No Me Olvides (a Spanish Forget Me Not,) 
pp. 400. Hlustrated with 13 Engravings. Ba. & gilt, in a Case, 128. 

Memorias de la Revolucion de Megico, y de la 
Espedicion del General Mina. 1 vol. 8vo. above 400 pages, with a 
Portrait of Mina, and Map, 15s. 





Errata.—No.39, p. 441,3d col. 1. 37, for later read earlier 
P. 442, Ist col. 1. 30, for complaint read compliment. 
And four lines lower, read Thealma and Clearchus. 





‘ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are much obliged to J. A. of Cambridge, but do not 
think the medical papers quite suitable for our pages. 
D. will find a letter at our Office. 
Hope”? is deferred—to say the least. 

We again request Correspondents who wish for 
early attention, to address “The Editor; ” and call no 
names.—The receipt of several valuable communications 
will be promptly and respectively ackowledged. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


This day » in 8vo. illustrated with 7 Pl: and other Figs. 12s. bds. 
()BSERVATIONS on the RE-BUILDING of 
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Upwards of Ninety Engravings.— Second Edition of _ . 

J MAJOR’S WALTON and COTTON’S 
@) * COMPLETE. ANGLER; extensively embellished with 
Engravings on Copper and Wood, from original Paintings and 
Drawings by first-rate Artists. To which are added, an Intro- 
ductory Essay ; the Linnean Arrangement of the various River 
Fish delineated in the Work ; and Illustrative Notes. Price in 
Foolscap 8vo. 188.; or large Paper, 11. 16s. boards. : 

“ The publisher has spared no pains or expense in accumulatin 
every embellishment, appropriate to the work, which was at al 
compatible with a moderate price.”’—Suffolk Chronicle. 

** For the embellishments, as works of art from wooden blocks, 
they are unrivalled. e fish absolutely breathe, and the scales 
of the carp are indeed ‘ bedropped with gold.’ ””— Museum. 

** What additional reality and interest must the beautiful em- 
bellishments of living carp, breathing trout, animated pike, &e. 
in Mr. Major’s edition, give to the scenes it describes!’ 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“ Thanks for our copy of a sists yocieewerty edition of a 
most praiseworthy book.”— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

pe We can only say, that those who love a delightful book—de- 
lightfully gut up, ought to have Major’s edition of Izaak Walton.” 

R — were, 

** After the appearance of this edition, we think it will be utterly 
impossible on teapeees Walton’s Angler.’’— Morning Chronicle. 

«To the literary epicure this book is a perfect bonne bouche. 
The first edition rose much in price after its publication; and 
the second, improved as it is in the copperplates and other re- 
spects, must do the same : we therefore advise those whose tastes 
inspire any longing, to tify themselves without loss of time, 
as that will bring with it loss of money.’’—Lit. Gazette, June 1824. 


r 7 eo TC 
BILLING FONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, ** Glorious Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
Non Apollinis magis verum 
Atque hoc, responsum est.— Terence. 

“Le sovra citate osservazioni comprendone Volumi per le 
Signore che si iniziano al Canto (ma sono in modo pit partico- 
lare in segno di gratitadine intitolat2 alle amiche dell’ Autore, 
le amabili e dotte dilettanti in Musica, Signorine Oriels.)— 
L’esperienza di anni cinquanta ha dato all’ Auctore facolt& di 
pronunziare sovra ornamento cosi incantevole. Cid non ostante 
con Tossi ed Infreddature, nissun vantaggio pud ritrarsi dalle 
regole su—accennate. mde raccomando quanto sd e posso, che 
con somma attenzione si perservino i piedi da ogni umidita.” 

‘ommaso Billington. 

** Pensando che nulla 2 fatto oy’ altro rimanga a farsi.”’—Lucan. 
Vide Golden Rules, translated by the Savant Florentine Sig. Guide 
Sorelli, Professore di Letteratura Italiana, at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly.—Preston, Dean-street, Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 








IN THE PRESS. 
On the ist of cei 2 vols. 8vo. 

ALES of a TRAVELLER. By the Author of 
= The Sketch Book.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-st. 
In a few days will be published, ing vols. Post 8vo- price 16s. 

TALY and the ITALIANS in the NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY; a View of the Civil, Political, and 
Moral State of that Country, with a Treatise on Modern Italian 
Literature, By A. VIEUSSEUX. 

** After the last peace I returned to the land of my childhood : 
I found every thing altered, and myself almost a stranger in my 
own country. | wandered then about Italy, adding fresh informa- 
tion to old recollections; and from both | now exhibit a sketch I 
hope not altogether uninteresting.” —Author’s Preface. 

London: Printed for Charles Knight, Pall-Mall East. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





In 8vo. price 10s.6d. boards, . x 
A VOYAGE to COCHIN CHINA. 
é By JOHN WHITE, Lieut. in the United States Navy. 

_ Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
On the ist of July was published, price id.; or 10d. per Dozen, 
with 2 Wood-Cuts (to be continued twice a Month) No. V 1. of 

he E NATIONAL SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 
Contents: Industry and Idleness, or the Two Apprsstices, 
Part 2—Questions from the Histury of England—-The Way to 
he Happy—Natural History of the Crocodile—Hymn_on Early 
Religion—-An Evening ftymn.——Printed for C. & J. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 
On Saturday toth July, 1824, was published, Pare V. of The 
ONDON STAGE, containing The Honest 
4 Thieves—Three Weeks after Marriage—The Gamester—and 
the Jew—with Five masterly Engravings, all for One Shilling. 
Also, in Weekly Numbers or Monthly Parts, uniform with The 
London Stage, THE PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, ‘ 
Published for the Proprietors, by Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 
Paternoster-row; printed by Gye & Balne, 38, Gracechurch- 
street ; and sold by all Booksel & Newsmen. 
; In Foolscap 8vo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
PHE IMPROV ISATRICE, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. ; ’ 
«6 It will be expected from us that we speak of this volume in 
terms of the warmest admiration ; because, if we had not thought 
very highly of the genius of its author, the pages of the Literary 
Gazette would not have been enriched with so many of her com- 
positrons. But indeed we are enthusiastic in this respect ; and as 
far as our poetical taste and critical judgment enable us to form 
an opinion, we can adduce no instance, anciewt or modern, of 
similar talent and excellence, We do not hesitate to say, that in 
our judgment, this volume forms itself an era in our country’s 
bright cycle of female poetical fame. What may spring from the 
continued cultivation of such promise it is not easy to predicate ; 
but if the author never excels what she has already done, we can 
confidently give her the assurance of what the possessor of such 
talents must most earnestly covet—immortality.”’— Lit, Gazette. 
London : Printed for Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, 
and 8 Pall-Mall. Of whom may be 























Civil Engineer. 
Library, 99, High Holbora, 


By JOH 
Printed for J, Taylor, Architestu: 


Printed at the Shakespeare Press, for John Major, 50, Fleet- 
street, Cae of Serjcauts’ Inv, London, 


had, 
Watts’ Poetical Sketches, 3d edit, 88, bds, 
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ESSAY on the “BENEFICIAL ‘DIRECTION 
of Bal ag bg 
By ROBERT A. SLANEY 
_Riuei Ss longyem, Renae 
Qmo. price 2 
ELLEN RAMSAY" By Miss Hamah W.Moore. 
the idle Serine ph wet ors mens Amt Shatupenres es 
__Printed for for Dos 7 Herts net ores brome & Green. — 


. Barrister at Law. 
me, ney Drewes & Green. — 





[HE PRIVATE MEMOIRS and. CONFES- 
SIONS of a JUSTIFIED SINNER. Written by HIMSELF. 
With a Detail of curious Traditionary Facts, and other Evidence 
by the Editor. 
— ae Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
ranslated into French.— 1amo, price 4s. 6d. boards, — 
RaAssii 4AS, Prince d’Abyssinie, Conte. Par 
Lali 3 JOHNSON. Traduit de V’Anglais, par ALEX- 
ANDRE NOTRE.——Printed for G. & W. ittaker, Ave- 
Maria-la = whom may be had. Intely published, the same, 
translated into Heatewe) 12mo. 6s. 6d. hoards 


PRINCIPLES “of MEDICAL SCIENCE and 
PRACTICE. Higd L. Physiology. 
By HARDWICKE SHUTE ys. to the Gen. Infirmary, 
and to the County and Givi ienea? Asylum, Gloucester. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
Teeden and J. eR, ester. 
Spence’s New Tete la 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. boards, 
HOW to be RID of a WIFE, and the LILY 
of ANNANDALE. Tales, by Miss SPENCE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Old Stories. In 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


Letters from the North Highlands, during the 
—- 1816. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. board 














A new Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. pri 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in TTALY. By 
Lady MORGAN. Exhibiting a ago View rie, present 
State of Society and M » Ari Literary 
Institutions, interspersed with numerous ince: of the most 
emivent Literary and Political Characters, &c. 
Published and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


n 2 vols. 8vo. wi th 8 Plate s of Scenery and Costume, and 3 Maps, 

NARR: ATIVE of a  PEDE STRIAN J URNEY 

bee's RUSSIA and SIBERIAN TARTARY, from the Ter- 

ritories of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamschatka ; performed 

during the Years 1820, 21, 22, and 33 by Captain JOHN DUNDAS 

COCHRANP, of the Royal Navy. ad Edit. with large Additions. 
: Printed for Chad es } Knight, Pall-Mall East. 


— Ricired 's Physiology, with Notes ~ 5 F —_— 
ONT price 18s. in board: STO. 
EE’ sEM EN TS of PHYS OLOGY. By 
A. RICHERAND, Professor of ~ G50 Be of Botietss “ 
Paris. Translated from the French, “% iE LY 
With Notes and a copious Appendix, y JAS. COPI DM D. 
Lecturer on Physiology, Pathology, and T Seeeeenian Consult- 
ing Physician fe Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. 
inted for Lo: ey Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green ; 

Raldwin, Cradock, & Joy; IT. & G erwood ; 
Whittaker ; Simpkin & Marshall ; James Duncan; Callow & 
Wilson ; Burgess & Hill; and 8S. Highl ey 


MARSHALL S ROYAL NAVAL BIOGRA- 
PHY. Dedicated (bv P permission) to the Right Honourable 
Viscount Melville.—Vo Part I.: containing Genealogical 
Biographical, and Historical Memoirs of all the Superannuated 
Rear-Admirals, Retired Officers, and part of the Post-Captains. 
P . price 15s.——Vol. 1. Parts 1. & II.: containing Memoirs 
PPaite the Flag- ficers who were living at the commencement of 
1823; with numerous Notices of deceased Officers, and a variety 
of interestin a ;—may be had of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Longman & , Paternoster-row, London. 15s. each Part. 
i Lattass on on the subject of this Work sae be addressed, free 
or expense, to Lieut. John Marshall, (b +O Beaufort: -row, 
“helsea. ———— oa be attended to. 




















1. 8vo. with a coloured Pies price 8s. 6d. 6 
ORERVEHONS on the HIST ORY “and 
Pic REATMENT of the OPHTHALMIA aecompenying the 
Forms of LUES VENEREA. Illustrated by Cases. 
AS HEW SON, A.B. Member of the Royal College of 
icoonet in Ireland ; Professo: ssor of Materia Medica and ar- 
macy to the College: and peepeonts to the Meath Hospital, and 
County of Dublia Infirmary, 
_ Printed for Leogeate Hurst, Rees, | Gene, Feowns | & Green, 
n 4 large vols. 8vo. 3 ’ 
VIEW of the LITERATURE of the SOUTH 
of EUROPE. By M. DE SISMON . Translated from the 
Ori inal, with Notes. By THOMAS ROSCO! 
is is a valuable and interesting was it presents a broad 
eneral view of the rise and progress of modern Reneseeety 
will be read with equal g Pp 


whi 





New Times. 
Published and sold ms H. <oeeme a New Burlingtsn-street. 


A DICTIONARY. ‘of “SRENCH HOMO- | 30 
NYMES; or, a New Guide to the Peculiarities of the French 
Laneseas being a we ta Stan of French pappoesone similar in 





Afiecdotes, Jeux Hy Mots, “&e. particularly designed for those 
who are desirous of ooquiving the amgusge of social intercourse. 


“* Every reader will fclin in this work the means of surmounting 

a great number of difficulties which the French Language pre- 

sents, the of conversation and nar- 

rative, of which foreigners often lose the thread and connexion.”” 
tleman’s Magazine. 

—Pablished and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New a ae 

ecently ‘published, in 1 vol. Post 8vo. pri 
SOME “ACCOUN T’ of the LIFE of ‘the late 

GILBERT EARLE, op Written by HIMSELF. 

“If truth of feeling, a jeep though mage pathos, united 
with very elegant leuguage and sweetness observation, can 
reader a book popular, this volume will be so in a great degree.” 

Literary Gazette, June 12. 

** The whole book is full ar age and stron — of sen- 
timent on Passion. 2m rset House Gazette, June 

** The dingly sean us SoThe Man 
of Feeling . the abilities of of the writer bearing no slight affinity to 
those of Macken Examiner, June =. 

“Tisa pear a y tale—both the subject and the style are 
after Adam Blair, but that does not prevent the Author exhi- 
biting great and original talent in many of the dese riptions.”’ 

Blackwood’s Magarine, June. 
london: Printed f for — Knight, Pell: Mall East. 
n 12mo. price 7. 
T TALIAN PH TRASKOLOGY ; or,a Companion 
to «il Italian Grammars: comprising o Selection of Familiar 
Pocenta = __ hens various Constructions explained on a New 
Plan; a Se of Questions and Answers on a variety of useful 
Subjects ; ear a Copious Varsbeiery ne 
"By NTAGNELLO.” 
Wa - same Autho 
2. The Italian” ‘Reader, or Extracts from the 
most eminent Italian Prose Writers; with aayesenteny Notes, 
forming a Series of Progressive Lessons. ad edit 
4. Sequel to the Italian Reader, er Extracts 
from the most eminent Italian Poets; with explanatory Notes, 
&e, ad edit. 12mo. 6s. 

Print ed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street; and 

G.& W. on Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Superior prevent Fas Youth. ae 8vo. with 9 tre Por- 
_traits of the Writers, beautifully engraved on Steel 


RACTICAL WISDOM; or, the Manual of 


Life—the Counsels of Eminent Men to their Children; com- 
prising those of Sir Walter Kaleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir Henry 
Sidne vate: Earl of Strafford, Fraucis Osborn, Sir Matth ew ane: 
the el of Bedford, William Penn, and njamio Fran 
with the Lives of the Authors.——** We cannot too strongly re- 
commend this volume, as ove of the very best that can possib) 
be selected, — mn eee that may prove really useful is 
wished to be gi oy youne friend.”’— Star. 























a a sold by Logo 8, New Misltasbencetbeet: 
mm may also be had, just — 
in 1 thie = lamo. 7s. 6d. 


Conversations on the Bible, 
Young Persons. By a Lad 


For the use of 
ye 


w Letters of Co’ SRRES s. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bd 
private CORRES PONDENCE of the late 
WILLIAM ~ ta org Esq. with several of his most inti- 
mate Friends. Now first published from the Originals, in the 
session of the Editor, the Rev. Dr. JOHNSON, Rector of Y ax- 
tos with Welborne, in Norfolk.——** | have always considered 
the Letters of Mr. Cowper, as the finest specimen of the episto- 
lary style in our language ; and these appear to me of a superior 
description to the former—as much beauty, with more piety and 
pathos.””—Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Robert Hall of Lei- 
cester to the Editor—See Preface 
Printed for Heur, Nd Colbura, 8, New Raslinghon street; and 
Simpkin & Morne Stationers’ Hall Court 


e of Colombia.—In 8vo. pri: 
a TATE of COLOMBIA ; or, Reports of the 
Secretaries of State of the Republic of Colombia, presented 
to the First Constitutional Congress in the Year 1823, the 13th of 
the Republic. Translated from the Official Documents. 
Printed for Treuttel & Wurtz, ee unior, & Richter, 
, Soho-square.—Of whom may be had, ‘rench Translation 














a "the same Documents, Svo. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Plates, 18s. 
Memorials of Columbus, or a Collection of 
Authentic Documents of that celebrated yews ator; now first 
published from the original kang oomrras b: er of the Decu- 
rions of Genoa. Preceded by a Memoir o' his Life and Disco- 
veries. renee from the Spanish and Italian. 
‘ork.—In 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. board: 
MABELINE; a Tale. By Mrs. OPIE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 
Green, London.—Of whom may be had, b See same Author, 
1. ‘Tales of the Heart. 4 vols. 12mo, 14. 6s. bds. 
’ New Tales. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 8s. bds. 
. Father and Daughter. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
. Tales of Real Life. 3 vols. 18s. bds. 
Simple Tales. 4 vols. 12mo. 1J. 1s. bds. 
. ‘Temper, or Domestic Scenes. 3 vols. 14. 18. 
. Valentine’s Eve. 3 vols. 12mo. 17. 1s, 
8. es ee 6s. bds. 





Edit peered price ws OT Shier 

N ESSAY on BAT HIN comprising Re- 

marks on W: ae Cold, Va om Sea Bathing, &c. 

r ARTHUR CLARKE, 
“ This work = fe be found to prem more useful instruction 
and more valuable practical remarks «7 any that has appear- 
ed on the subject.”—Gazette of Health, No. 39. 
Also, by the same Author, new and. improved edit. . Gd. 

2. The Young Mother’s Assistant, in the Pre- 
vention and 2 of the Diseases of Infants and Children. 

3. An Essay on Diseases of the Skin; with 
Observations on the - ge A =. Sulph and 
several remarkable Cases. 5s. 

4. A Manual for the” Preservation of Health 
and the Prevention of Diseases incidental to the Middle and 
Advanced Periods of Life. 56.6d. 

Published and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. pri a Second Edition o 

5 f 

BOOK of e CHURCH, 
By ROBERT seuvene, LL.D. 

——— Printed or. John Murray, ae ~street. 


T HE 
days, 8vo. with P 


HE HISTORY, TOPOGR APHY, and AN. 
TIQUITIES of the Coun’ TY and CITY of WATERPO 
with an Account of the present State of the popeonte of th 
part of the South of Ireland. By the Rev. R. H. R "AND. at 
vine for J. Murray, Albemarle- anes 
vol. Post 8vo. price 9s. b res 
LET! ERS’ on the CHARAC CTER’ and POR- 
TICAL GENIUS of LORD BYRO 
By Sir EGERTON BRY DUES, Bart. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, | Orme, Brown, & Green, 

















=e Grohan’s 9 new Works on South 4 Lncrice. 
h Engravings, price 2 
fl seoesat “of ry VOYAGE to BRAZIL and 
gas Tealadin there, during part of the Years 1921, 1829 and 
; including an Account of the Revolution which brow ht 
- al the Independence of the Brazilian Empire. . 
By MARIA GRAHAM, Author of ** Residence in India,” ke. &e, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, os » Brown, & Green: 
and Johy Murray.—Of whom may be had the same Author,” 
Journal of a Residence in Chile, and Voyage 
from the Pacific, in the Years 1822 and 1833; preceded by an 
Account of the Revolutions in Chile, since the Year 1810, and 
Ford Cech of the Transactions of the Squadron of Chile under 
hrane. 1 vol. 4to. with Engravings, al. 12s. 6d. boards. 
ze Edition, with Additions, in vols. 12mo. 16s. | boards, 
Y and SOUL: consisting of a Series of 
ae and pathetic Stories. ore ulated to excite the attention 
and interest of the Religious 
few copies of Vol. 2. may be Shad. separately, to complete sets 
of the former edition in small octavo, price gs. boards. 
an, Hurst, Rees, Orme, rows, & Grom, 
ication is undertaken as a corrective of fanaticism. 
Its author is well grounded in the controversies of the day, and 
his views of them are eminently correct. His doctrine is that of 
the Church of England, and his manner such as those who ord 
ll to 

















not to gain victory, but to produce conviction, would do we! 
ae Le se British Critic.——Also may be had, by the same Author, 
‘he Christian armed against Infidelity, for the 
Defence of | all Denominations of Believers. In 12mo. . 5s. bi boards. 
Gray’s pee to the Pharmacopeia. _ 
nd greatly enlarged, in 8vo. price igs, 
A. ‘SU “PPLEMEN N T to the PHARMACoPaIA: 
being a Treatise on Pharmacology in general ; including not 
only the Drugs and Compounds which are used by Practitioners 
of Medicine, vee so those which are sold by Chemists, Drug- 
ists, and Her ts, for other Purposes; tegether with a Col- 
fe ctien of the aaa useful Medical Formule; an Explanation of 
the Contractions used by Physicians and Deuggists ; and also a 
very copious Index, English and Latin, of the various Names by 
which the Articles have been known at different periods. 
By SAMUEL FRED. GRAY, Lecturer en the Materia Medica. 
Printed for T. & G. U ‘inderwood, 32, Fleet-street. 

The present Edition not only contains the Alterations made in 
the London Pharmacoperia lately meme but also « large 
Collection of the most approved Horse and Cattle Medicines, 
and Perfumery. 





Historical Romances. Miniature Edition.—In 6 vols. 18mo. beaw- 
peered priate ~s uo Tidkeeone ae anc vag by eminent 


rtists, am tte 
HstonicAt ROM. (NCES “oft the ce “Author 
of Waverley,” comprising Ivanhoe—The Monastery—The 
Abbot—and kenilworth.—Printed for A. Constable & Co. Edin- 
burgh; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pal!- 
Mall, London.—Of whom may be had, uniform with the above. 
“Novels and Tales of the ** Author of Waverter, 
comprising Waverley—-Guy Mannering—-The Antiqoney 2 ‘ob 
oy—Tales of My Landlord, First, Second, and Series. 
In 12 vols. 18mo. with Plates, ster ——— by C. R. Leslie, A.R.A. 
~*~ Vignette forte et iikoe 
ew Series of I lustrations of the Historical 
ao from pee od T.Stothard, R.A.; A. Coopers 
yo Howard, R.A; and W. Brockedon. 12mo. 6s. ; 8vo. ge. ; Proofs, 
le § Proofs. a a India Paper, Imperial qto. 11.5 
din Paper, before the Letters, Colombier 4to. 11. 5s. 
Leslie’s [illustrations of the Novels and Tales, 
— 12s.; 8vo. 18. ; Proofs, gto. 11. 10s.; Proofs on India Paper, 
rial to. il. 188.; Proofs on India Paper, before the Letters, 
Col ombier mbier gto. al. | al. 10s. 


‘oofs on 





ery neatly rinted din ing large Bvo. “vole. SP al. 10s, in bds. 

“NEW BICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By HE hy NE nd and 
JOSEPH BARETTI. Very greatly “extended and improved. 

+++ Although modestly given as a new edition, this might with 

more propriety be announced as a new Work, it being the first 
time the labours of Neuman and Baretti are united. Every article 
in the original has undergone the most careful revision and cor- 
rection, and the new Words added, amounting to no less a nam- 
ber than 15,000, inclading all the Terms used in the am, 
Sciences, Manufactures, Merchandize, Navigation, and T: 
both Nations. From the very great labour and attention that 
— been bestowed, the Proprietors presume to offer these Vo- 
lumes to public notice, not merely as the most perfect Spanish 
Sain but also as more copious and correct than any other 
of Two Languages extant. 











Publis! ished by by J. Walker, Paternoster-row, price 1s. 

SIR ASTLEY COOPER.——The FAMILY 
ORACLE of HEALTH, ECONOMY, and Goop LIVING, 
No. X11. contains Sir ; Cooper’ 's Remedy for Urinary Irritation, 
Strictares, and Dreams—Dr. Wilson Philip’s Treatment of In- 
Chronic Gout and Rheumatism, with a new Remedy 
isorders of the Liver and Bile, with an Hert Draught for the 
ilious—Desk Diseases: Piles, with Prescriptions by Cullen, &c. 
Early Old Age and Ruined Constitutions with Preventives 
King Solomon’s Advice to Gourmands—Whets for Summer 
hag nee Hints for Hot Weather—Scots Hotch Potch, 
by Mrs. Janet Pringle—Diet and Regimen of all the Living Poets, 








London : Printed for Harding, arg 3 & Lepard ; T. Cadell; 


J. Scatcherd ; Longman, Hurst, & Co. ; Boosey & % Sons; J. Nunn; 
J. Cuthell ; John Richardson ; J. M. a Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, & Joy; ; J. Mawman ; J. Booker; G. . B. Whittaker; 


Baynes & Son; T. Hamilton ; eptend. Ny rie papes i ; Simp 


kin & Marshall; R. Saunders; J. Collingw & Co. 
Cowie & Co. ; Kin sbury, Parbury L Allen; Ogle, Pies: & 
Co.; R. Schaley + E Fa Edwards; and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 


e had, 9s. neatly bound, 
of the $ Spanish and 


Veuman and Baretti 


Of whom may 
A New Pocket Dictionar 
English Language aelieet from 





with a Song and aon by a strange in the 
Purchase of Hops, by Dr. lves— oenaey of the ag JE cg 
of Training on the ie, Pimples, E ge —White Veils inj 
rious to Beauty—Prince Esterhazy’s ——_ fe the Breat! 
Sampsonizing between Sir A.Cooper and Mr. C. Bell, with the 
Juntos of Bartholomew’s, the Borough, “i Balt-court, &e. ke. 
Fifth Edition of No. f. separately. 
** This wo truths 





LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published dd 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette 


362, (Exeter J adotyy Strand; and 7, South Moulton Street, 
Oxford Street : sold ‘alse by J.C Chapptil.'9 98, Royal Exchange: 
E. Marlborough, Ave Maria La a Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 


Edinburgh; W. "R. M' Phun, Glasgow ; & J. Cumming, Dublin. 





ork has much smartness and talent; weight 


couched in pithy language ; and many good receipts,”"—Lit. Gaz. 





B, BENSLEY, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 














